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r “HE Russian offensive movement has now been 
definitely checked on its northern wing. After 
advancing nearly fifty miles, this wing reached 

a point not more than about twenty miles distant from 
the vital centre of Kovel. Here, however, it has been 
checked and held by the German counter-attack, having 
even at some points been obliged to retire slightly, and 
it is not likely to be able under present conditions to 
make any appreciable further progress. The advance, 
however, of the southern wing of General Brussilov’s 
army is still going on. The fall of Czernovitz has 
proved to be decisive as far as the fate of the Bukovina 
is concerned, and many districts in this province have 
during the past few days seen Russian troops for the 
first time in the present war. We have no means of 
judging to what extent the power of this southern 
offensive is yet exhausted. It is only possible to say 
that so far there has been no marked check, and that a 
Russian occupation of Kolomea, which would involve 
the retirement of a great part of the Austrian line to the 
north, is still well within the region of reasonable 
possibilities. In any event the problem of a new advance 
here within the next few weeks against the obviously 
waning strength, material and moral, of the Austrian 
resistance should present no insuperable difficulties. 


* * * 


How far the Russian offensive was undertaken at the 
moment it was, with the direct object of relieving the 
Austrian pressure on the Italian front, must obviously 
remain for the time being a matter of unofficial specula- 
tion. But it is already clear enough that that is one of 





its most important results, and the fact ought to have 
a very beneficial effect on the relations of our two 
Allies. Whether the Austrians have actually with- 
drawn troops from the Trentino to fight in Galicia, or 
whether the demands of Galicia have merely prevented 
the Austrian armies in Italy from obtaining indispensable 
reinforcements, it is certain that the Italians have found 
the forces against them weakening. Not only have they 
decisively checked the Austrian advance, but they 
have succeeded in re-advancing themselves and in re- 
occupying points of very material strategic importance. 
The broad result is that the fear of invasion has been 
finally lifted from the minds of the people of Venice 
and Verona; for there can never in this war be another 
serious enemy offensive on the Italian front. 


* * * 


The East African campaign is approaching its final 
stages. There are two railways in the German colony— 
a northern one from Kilimanjaro (or rather Moshi at 
the mountain’s foot) to the coast at Tanga; and a 
central one from Lake Tanganyika to the coast at 
Dar-es-Salaam. The latter is really the backbone of 
the colony ; and its inland capital, Tabora, is one of the 
most important inland posts in tropical Africa. General 
Smuts’ first step was to conquer Moshi and the Kiliman- 
jaro district, thus getting a hold on the northern railway. 
He then seems to have divided his effort, sending a 
strong detachment in the direction of the central railway 
as far as Kondoa Irangi, while working with his main 
force along the northern line. The Germans, who 
had fallen back southward, delivered fierce attacks 
on Kondoa Irangi; but they were unsuccessful; and 
meantime General Smuts completed the conquest of 
the northern railway, and the adjoining Usambara 
plateau, which is the chief residential area for white men 
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in the colony. He is now pressing southward again 
with his main strength, and his victory last Saturday 
on the Likigura River brings him within striking dis- 
tance of the central railway. When he reaches it and 
drives the Germans off it, the campaign, if precedents 
are worth anything, will soon be at an end. Its con- 
clusion would be welcome, not only as liberating some 
forces for use elsewhere, but still more, perhaps, because 
it would liberate a considerable tonnage of shipping. 
* . * 

The prolonged debate in the House of Commons on 
the Excess Profits Tax ended on Monday in a vote 
which found Mr. McKenna’s critics in a smal] though 
substantial minority. The point actually at issue was 
not very simple, and in spite of repeated explanations 
several of the most persistent speakers never grasped 
it. The demand was that all “controlled establish- 
ments ”’ should be exempt from the Excess Profits Tax 
in consideration of the patriotic services they were 
rendering to their country and of the “ bargain” 
alleged to have been concluded with the Ministry of 
Munitions whereby any profits they may make in excess 
of 20 per cent. above their normal profits are in any 
event taken by the State. This meant, of course, that 
a controlled firm which made a profit of £50,000 in 1914, 
and of £60,000 (due to war contracts) in 1916, would 
retain the whole of their excess profits without reduction. 
Mr. McKenna argued that such firms, having the advan- 
tages of practically compulsory labour and freedom from 
Trade Union restrictions, ought, at any rate, not to be 
let off more lightly than uncontrolled firms. It is 
amazing that such a proposition should have to be 
stated at all. 

* * * 

The point of view of the ordinary member of the 
public undoubtedly is that excess profits on the making 
of munitions simply ought not to exist. If engineering 
firms are permitted to maintain their old standard of 
profit and dividend (with fair arrangements, of course, 
for new capital and depreciation), they ought to be 
more than satisfied. Great heat was developed on the 
debate by the representatives of various capitalist 
interests, notably Sir Arthur Markham, Mr. J. M. 
Henderson, Sir Croydon Marks, and Sir Alfred Mond ; 
and some of them were not even ashamed to hint that 
if their demands were not agreed to there might be 
a diminution of output. At a moment when tens of 
thousands of men are giving up their whole incomes as 
well as their savings, in order to fight for their country, 
it is impossible to imagine any spectacle more unedifying 
for the wage-earning class than that of these malcontent 
capitalist legislators angrily fighting for their extra 
war-profits. When one remembers that it was these 
same gentlemen who were so enthusiastic for compelling 
younger and poorer men to sacrifice everything they 
possess, it is hard to find words to say what ought to be 
said of them. We hope, at all events, that the names 
of those who voted against the Government on the 
division will not be allowed to be forgotten in the 


constituencies. 
* x + 


We hope that the Prime Minister’s statement on 
Thursday may be taken to mean that the problem of the 





conscientious objector is at last to be solved on reason- 
able lines; but we confess that past experience makes 
us doubtful about it. There have been so many 
assurances which have seemed satisfactory, but which 
have been evaded by the military authorities on various 
technicalities—the technicality, for example, whereby a 
man who is sentenced to “ detention” is not sentenced 
to “imprisonment,” and cannot, therefore, claim to be 
handed over to the civil authorities. The difficulties of 
the whole question—serious enough ‘in themselves— 
and the feelings aroused by it, have been enormously 
aggravated by the official policy of secrecy and pre- 
varication. If it were possible to arouse anything like 
widespread sympathy with the conscientious objectors, 
this policy would certainly have done it. Mr. Tennant 
is personally responsible probably only to a limited 
extent, for he appears to have been able to obtain little 
more information or real authority in this matter than 
his Parliamentary hecklers themselves possessed. 


* * * 
There have been repeated promises—or what seemed 
to be promises—repeatedly ignored, that conscientious 
objectors should not be sent to France. Both the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Tennant have frequently 
ridiculed the suggestion that these men might be shot. 
On Thursday of last week Mr. Barnes inquired as to the 
truth of a report that four of them in France had been 
sentenced to death. Mr. Tennant assured him that 
“ there was no intention of treating them harshly,” that 
they were not in face of the enemy, and that therefore 
“there would be no question of their being sentenced 
to death.” At the next meeting of the House Mr. 
Tennant had to admit that on inquiry he had found 
that thirty-four conscientious objectors had been sen- 
tenced to death by courts martial in France, but that 
their sentences had been commuted to penal servitude. 
Nothing could be more unwise or unfortunate than that 
the subject should be dealt with in this fashion ; but we 
can see no hope of remedy until the problem is taken 
altogether out of the hands of the military authorities. 
We trust this is what Mr. Asquith’s new proposals mean, 
and that there will be no more of the wantonly irritating 
policy of official ignorance and evasion. 


+ * * 

Lord Robert Cecil announced, on Wednesday, that 
the French and British Governments had decided 
finally to abandon the Declaration of London. Few 
people, we imagine, even amongst those who were once 
its strongest supporters, will regret the disappearance 
of this unfortunate international document. Some of 
its provisions were very valuable, but the clauses and 
schedules which have attracted most attention certainly 
do not reflect any credit on the foresight of those who 
drafted or provisionally consented to them on behalf 
of Great Britain. The British Government’s proclama- 
tion at the beginning of the war to the effect that it 
intended to adhere to the Declaration in spite of its 
not having been ratified was an even less excusable 
blunder than the original acceptance of it four years 
earlier. Within a few weeks we were faced with the 
alternative of either going back on a public undertaking 
or else allowing Germany freely to import iron-ore and 
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other indispensable munition-making materials. Fortu- 
nately the public undertaking was not a contract with 
any other party, and its abandonment involved nothing 
worse than a loss of dignity. Had it been an agreement 
to which we could be held or had the original ratification 
been completed, the difficulties of the Navy and of the 
Foreign Office would have been vastly increased ; 
indeed, an effective blockade of Germany would have 
been practically impossible. After the war there will 
be much reconstruction to be done in the sphere of 
international sea law, and some of it will doubtless be 
on the lines of the now dead Declaration of London ; 
but it will be much better to begin with a clean sheet. 
o* * * 


The Australian Premier’s long visit to Europe has 
come to an end. The ties which bind the Empire 
together are not of such tender growth that we need 
pretend, for fear of severing them, to regret his departure. 
On the whole he has set an example for future visitors— 
whether from the Dominions to this country or vice versa 
—of how not to do it. We do not wish such visitors 
to be gagged, but there is surely a happy mean which 
they may find between complete silence and the almost 
open alliance with an anti-Government faction which 
Mr. Hughes permitted himself to be led into. It may 
be urged in his defence that he was not responsible for 
the use which some of his friends here sought to make 
of him ; but Mr. Hughes is not a novice in these matters ; 
he could easily have extricated himself from attentions 
which were unwelcome. Wedo not, of course, for a mo- 
ment question either Mr. Hughes’ patriotism or his sincere 
desire for closer and more effective Imperial co-operation. 
What we do question is whether it is wise for a man 
who is in the position of sole representative of a great 
overseas community to attach himself to a particular 
section of opinion in the country which he is visiting. 

* * . 


Mr. Hughes’ parting stroke was characteristic. He had 
endeavoured, apparently, throughout his stay to impress 
upon the Government the need for more merchant tonnage 
for Australian trade—a need which Australia shares with 
ourselves and all our Allies as well as with the other 
Dominions and most of the neutral world. The Govern- 
ment, however, was unable to meet his wishes, presum- 
ably because in view of the general shortage of shipping, 
the long voyage, the state of the exchange, and the 
consequent need for as great an export as possible to 
creditor countries, they considered that the available 
ships could be otherwise employed with greater advan- 
tage to the Allied cause. So Mr. Hughes went into the 
market and privately bought a fleet of fifteen British 
ships—a transaction which the prohibition against the 
transfer of ships out of the British register does not, 
of course, cover, but which none the less diminishes 
the tonnage which the Admiralty and the Board of 
Trade can control. The incident makes one doubt 
more than ever whether in war-time the “ strong man ”’ 
is really so great an asset as he is supposed to be. 

* a * 

An Irish Correspondent writes :—‘It is understood 
that courts martial in Dublin have now concluded, and 
some interesting figures are issued by the Irish command. 





Sentences of penal servitude and imprisonment reach 
the grand total of 719 years. There were, besides, 10 
life sentences and 15 executions. _Interned still in 
England are 1,619 persons ; these include not only the 
rebel rank and file but also a number of Volunteers who 
did not take part in the rising, and a few independent 
Nationalists, writers and journalists, like Mr. Arthur 
Griffith and Mr. Darrell Figgis, who are apparently 
deemed dangerous. Soldiers tried for murder or man- 
slaughter were Captain Bowen Colthurst, who was found 
guilty and declared insane, and two privates, one of 
whom was acquitted and the other sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. Nothing more has been heard of 
the public inquiries into the North King Street shootings 
and the Sheehy Skeffington affair; nor has the fate of 
Captain Bowen Colthurst been announced. The Red- 
mondite Press has led the public to believe that after 
the ‘settlement’ of the Irish question at least the 
interned ‘Sinn Feiners’ will be released ; but no 
mention of the subject was made in the published por- 
tions of the leaders’ speeches at the Belfast Convention.”’ 


* * * 


Almost at the very moment when Mr. Justice Hughes 
was leaving the Supreme Court at Washington to 
become Republican candidate for the Presidency, 
another judge was taking his seat on the same bench in 
circumstances of a very singular kind. Early in the year 
President Wilson nominated to the Supreme Court a 
prominent Boston lawyer, Mr. Louis D. Brandeis. The 
Senate, instead of accepting the nomination, appointed 
a special committee to inquire into the nominee’s quali- 
fications, made the inquiry public, and invited all the 
enemies of Mr. Brandeis to come forward with their 
charges. This, by the by, is not customary procedure : 
it was almost as startling to American citizens as a 
Parliamentary review of a new High Court judge’s record 
would be to us. At sittings spread over three or four 
months the committee had before it witnesses and 
documents accusing Mr. Brandeis of various forms of 
unprofessional conduct. It was alleged that in cases 
which involved the affairs of large corporations he had 
changed sides, using the knowledge gained in confidence 
from one party as a weapon against the client he had 
abandoned. A body of Massachusetts lawyers protested 
against the appointment ; another body of conservative 
Bostonians, headed by the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, signed a manifesto against him; the representa- 
tives of every trust which Mr. Brandeis had fought 
during his long and strenuous career as an advocate 
came forward to testify against him. But it was all of 
no avail. The charges brokedown. The committee, by 
a party vote, recommended confirmation, which there- 
upon was duly accorded by a large majority of the 
Senate. It is a great score for President Wilson, whose 
insistence has secured to the Supreme Court a jurist 
who enjoys the confidence of the American public in a 
quite extraordinary degree. Mr. Brandeis has been 
“the people’s attorney’ in many legal struggles; he 
has an unsurpassed knowledge of the legal aspects of 
business, and great experience in all matters affecting 
labour conciliation. He is the first Hebrew to reach the 
bench of the Supreme Court. 
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THE STARVING OF PRISONERS 
AND THE 
QUESTION OF REPRISALS 


ORD ROBERT CECIL last Monday made the 
lL, serious statement that, unless Germany im- 
proves the diet of the interned British civilians 
at Ruhleben, or consents to their release or exchange, 
the British Government has threatened reprisals against 
the interned German civilians here. Some of our 
patriots have hastened to applaud the idea; just as 
they applauded Mr. Churchill’s special treatment for 
prisoners from submarines. Ought we on reflection 
to join in the applause? The inclination to do so is 
natural, and we do not affect to be superior to it. But 
it is no good making a threat of this kind, unless it is 
carried out ; and if it is carried out, where will it lead us ? 
Reprisals upon prisoners are at best an odious method. 
You punish the innocent who are in your hands, because 
you cannot punish the guilty who are not. Nobody 
but a savage would try to get justice in such a primitive 
way, if he could get it by international law. But to-day 
as between belligerents international law is dead. The 
war has destroyed the rules made at The Hague and 
elsewhere, so far as they deal with the behaviour of 
belligerents to one another in matters not directly 
touching neutrals. Germany from the outset showed 
herself resolved to treat them as a dead-letter; and 
since no neutral objected, and we belligerents could not 
enforce our objection, a dead-letter they have become. 
Practically the whole of Germany’s offences against 
our prisoners have been and are violations of written 
law. The subject was minutely codified at The Hague ; 
and the present underfeeding at Ruhleben, so carefully 
studied and reported by the American expert, Dr. Taylor, 
is unblushingly illegal. If the code were worth anything 
at all, if either neutral diplomacy or international 
opinion cast any weight into the scale of law, it would 
never have happened. But it has happened. How 
can we stop it ? 

The cardinal reason why we cannot stop it by reprisals 
is numerical. Germany has far more British prisoners 
in her hands than we have German in ours. We have, 
it is true, more interned civilians; but the number of 
British soldiers who have been captured creates a 
heavy balance in Germany’s favour. Roughly, for 
every one German that we have available for punish- 
ment, she has two British subjects on whom to retaliate. 
As long as this is so, she knows perfectly well that from 
her point of view any competition in reprisals must 
always end in her favour. If we captured 100,000, or 
even 50,000 more German soldiers, it might become 
practicable to enforce proper treatment both for our 
soldiers and our civilians in Germany. Till then, it is 
never likely to be enforced by resort to reprisals. 

When the affair of the submarine crews was to the fore 
Lord Lansdowne and others gave as the ground for 
abandoning Mr. Churchill’s policy, that where cruelty 
was involved, Germany would always leave us behind. 
If this means that, so long as the numerical balance of 
prisoners is heavily in her favour—or even if the numbers 
come to be approximately equal—Germany will not 








be held within limits either by feelings of humanity or 
decency among her own public, or by respect for such 
feelings in the minds of neutral nations, it is certainly 
correct. Disregard for moral verdicts is a growing 
feeture of German policy. The case of the prisoners 
exhibits it in a high degree. Here are the German 
prisoners in Great Britain well clad, fed, housed and 
paid in scrupulous accord with the Hague Convention. 
Here are our prisoners in Germany neither clad, fed, 
nor paid on the proper Hague scale, and indeed, left 
avowedly dependent for the greater part of their nourish- 
ment on parcels sent from this country. It is a point 
on which German practice does not follow Machiavelli ; 
for Machiavelli urged the good treatment of war 
prisoners in the interest of their captors. It is also a 
point on which it throws over the historians and 
philosophers ; for these have been pretty unanimous in 
holding that a country’s treatment of its captives is 
one of the best gauges of its civilisation. Nevertheless, 
there it is in its naked and cynical hideousness, for all 
the world to condemn, if the world has any condem- 
nations left. And official Germany does not mind; 
for it knows that any opinion which there is to be alien- 
ated, has been alienated already by blacker things— 
by Louvain, by the Lusitania or by Wittenberg— 
and that it is no worse to be hung for a sheep than for 
a lamb. 

Consequently it is hard to foresee any good results 
from the policy threatened by Lord Robert Cecil. A 
recent instance speaks for itself. Early in April the 
British Government, in pursuit of its tardy but perfectly 
legal plans for making war-prisoners work (Germany 
has made them work for a very long time), decided to 
send some batches of them to Rouen to unload ships 
and relieve the congestion of the port. They were not 
to unload war-supplies (which would have been of 
doubtful legality), and their “camp” arrangements 
were to be the same as in England. The Foreign 
Office politely notified the American Embassy of the 
move, so that it might arrange to have the prisoners 
still under inspection, and eventually 1,950 were sent. 
This step was quite legal in form, and considerately 
carried out in every detail. But when the German 
Government heard of it, they at once took “ reprisals.” 
Two thousand British prisoners were sent to work 
in the parts of Russia under German occupation ; 
information was withheld as to their destinations; 
facilities were not given for their inspection, nor have 
been given yet. Meanwhile private letters have come 
through from some of the victims, stating that they 
are treated with great harshness. It seems hopeless in 
the light of such an incident to expect that German 
action will be restrained by regard for the world’s sense 
of humanity or fairness. 

What, then, should wedo? As things are, we suggest 
that much the best course is to continue and systematise 
the sending of parcels. They should be sent to all who 
need them alike, and paid for by the British Govern- 
ment, so long as the American inspectors certify (as 
they have hitherto) that they reach the consignees. 
Of course, technically this is an incorrect concession to 
Germany, who has no right to make us feed her war- 
prisoners. But in practice there is not much in the 
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technicality. Feeding the captive British subjects 
will not make an appreciable difference to the blockade 
(they are only about 1 per 1,000 of the German popula- 
tion), and if it were desired to recover the cost, that 
could be done by the terms of peace. A harder problem 
would arise were the Germans to start intercepting the 
parcels; but it has not yet arisen. If it did, we should 
simply have to recognise that for some ills there is no 
remedy short of victory. A plausible but not very 
practical demand is, that our Government should 
threaten to exact penalties from German transgressors at 
the end of the war. Vague threats of this kind were 
actually uttered some time ago, but they are not very 
practical, because their execution implies not merely 
victory but a kind of super-victory. If we were fighting 
by ourselves, we could perhaps afford to make them. 
But fighting as we are with Allies, we cannot do so 
without their consent ; which, from the transformation 
of the war effected by the battle of Gorlice last year up 
to the present time, there has been no chance of getting 
in a form which would really impress the enemy. 


LOADING THE DICE 
N°: that the Economic Conference of the Allies 


has been held, with the unanimous adoption 

of merely general aspirations after solidarity, 

the difficulties of translating them into any definite 
action begin. Mr. Bonar Law has jumped in with a 
despatch written on the Ist of June—just when the 
British delegates to the Conference were considering 
the line to be taken—instructing the Governors of our 
three West African Colonies to impose an export duty 
of £2 per ton on palm kernels, to be remitted upon 
proof of shipment to, and crushing in, any part of the 
British Empire.* The avowed object of this measure 
is to prevent the re-establishment of the export trade 
in palm kernels from the British West African Colonies 
to Germany. Palm kernels are crushed or g:ound so 
as to produce, on the one hand, very nourishing feeding- 
stuff for pigs and cattle, hitherto rather despised by 
British farmers, and, on the other, a valuable oil which 
is used principally in the manufacture of soap and 
margarine. During the years prior to the war the 
demand of the German manufacturers so greatly 
increased that three-quarters of all the palm kernels 
were, in 1913, shipped to Hamburg. This successful 
absorption of an industry in which the German oil mills 
enjoyed no advantages of freight or tariff over the 
British oil mills is to be attributed, apparently— 
though the Report of the Departmental Committee 
does not fully bring out this side of the case—to (a) 
the superior efficiency and economy of the German 
mills, especially in the magnitude of their operations 
used in their chemical treatment of the product; (b) 
the much greater demand that exists in Germany than 
in Great Britain for the palm-kernel cake and meal that 
German farmers have found so useful for the indoor 
feeding of cattle and pigs, and for the margarine that 
our housewives were so reluctant to substitute for 
butter ; and (c) the indirect effect on the course of any 
shipping trade of there being always a full return cargo 
obtainable at Hamburg for West Africa in the form 
of the cheap cased spirits beloved by the West African 
* . = - - 
(Ca. Bar, price ‘S0\)” and Minutes of Botlerce (Ca, 8248, price 1s. 
11d.) of the Committee on Edible and Oil-producing Nuts and Seeds 












negro—which the German distiller is popularly supposed 
to make by boiling sulphuric acid with sawdust. To 
counterbalance these advantages of the German oil- 
crusher, the Departmental Committee has recom- 
mended—Mr. Thomas Wiles, M.P., stubbornly dis- 
senting in a Minority Report—and Mr. Bonar Law 
has adopted, a thumping duty at the port of shipment 
on any palm kernels that are misguided enough to wish 
to go to be crushed anywhere but in the British Empire, 
meaning at Hull or Liverpool, or, to a small extent, 
Capetown. 

We see nothing wrong in the Colonial Office con- 
sidering by what means any particular trade between 
any two parts of the British Empire can be increased 
or facilitated—that, as nearly everyone nowadays 
believes, is part of the function and duty of a Govern- 
ment—and there is no reason why Customs Duties 
should not be put on here, or taken off there, deliberately 
with a view to improving the course of trade in any way 
we think fit. And we should like particularly to warn 
those who call themselves Free Traders that no objection 
against Mr. Bonar Law’s action can be taken with any 
validity, with any intellectual sincerity, or with any 
popular effect, merely on the ground that it constitutes 
an “ interference’ with the natural channels of trade. 
Whenever there is a real benefit to be obtained by 
interfering with the natural channels of trade—if the 
invidious profit-seeking dodges and devices of the 
Capitalist entrepreneur of any particular decade can be 
dignified by that phrase—it is not only the right, but 
actually the duty of the Government to effect that 
interference. Civilisation itself is one long social 
interference with the “‘ natural channels’ of trade and 
of everything else. But though the case of the palm- 
kernel export from Nigeria and the Gold Coast is a 
comparatively simple one, it serves to bring to light 
some of the difficulties that beset Government inter- 
ference by so crude a method as differential Customs 
Duties on imports or exports. 

To begin with, what about the effect, not on neutral 
countries only, but on our Allies? It is true that most 
of the palm kernels went in 1913 to German ports, 
but a certain amount was shipped to Holland, the real 
centre of the margarine industry, and some went to 
France, for use in various manufactures, from soap to 
scent. It is not of hopeful augury for the establishment 
of a common economic policy among the Allies that we 
should begin by hampering, in however small a degree, 
the trade of French manufacturers, and diverting some 
of the commerce of Marseilles, by charging £2 per ton 
on palm kernels going to France and remitting the 
charge on those going to be crushed in Great Britain. 
The Departmental Committee evidently cast longing 
eyes on the trade in ground nuts, which is even more 
foreign than that of palm kernels, as only 12 per cent. 
of all the ground nuts exported from West Africa are 
worked up within the British Empire. Why not divert 
the other 88 per cent. to the British crushing mills, as 
is proposed in the case of palm kernels? Because, 
we suppose, it could not be ignored that the wicked 
enemy of the British manufacturer was, in the matter 
of ground nuts, not Germany but France, which takes 
no less than 80 per cent. of the entire West African crop 
from French, British, German, Spanish and Belgian 
Colonies indifferently (trade in this case certainly not 
following the flag). We cannot, in decency, just at 
resent penalise what is predominantly a French 
industry, and so we graciously abstain, for the moment, 
from applying to ground nuts the measure that we feel 
free to apply to palm kernels. 

But notice the effect on the consumer. The very 
object of the new duty is to make the production in 
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Germany—this governing the price obtainable in this 
country—more expensive than it would otherwise be. 
The British oil-crusher apparently puts his economic 
inferiority to the German oil-crusher at something 
Bg Ta sy £2 perton. This, it is clear, is the measure 
of the rise in the price that may ensue. The British 
farmer or pigkeeper will have to pay one or two shillings 
per hundredweight more for his feeding-stuffs, the 
British soapmaker or margarine manufacturer will pay 
that much more for his essential component, the price 
that can be exacted for all the various substances now 
competing with these products of palm kernels will be 
raised to this extent. It is an economic illusion to 
imagine that the British Government can, by a differ- 
ential duty on raw material, increase the cost of manu- 
facture in Germany of a commodity exported to this 
country, without at the same time, and to something 
like the same extent, increasing the price that the 
British producer of that commodity, when relieved 
from the competition of the cheaper German rival, 
will be able to obtain from the consumer. The British 
oil-crushers do not conceal the fact that, as the result 
of the new duty, and in order to meet the necessary 
expenses of working, they expect to get one or two 
pounds per ton more for their product than they formerly 
did—that is, in fact, exactly why they ask for the 
differential duty without which they declare they cannot 
compete with their German rivals. The British farmer 
and pigkeeper, the British soap and margarine manu- 
facturer, have not yet realised that they will have to 
pay this increased price, in order to use the extract of 
** British crushed ” instead of “‘ German crushed ” palm 
kernels. 

It may, of course, be said that we should be creating 
in this country what is, to a great extent, a new industry, 
and that this is worth paying for. We suggest that it 
depends on the character of the industry, and the kind 
and amount of the payment involved. We see no trace 
of this consideration in the Departmental Committee’s 
Report, or in Mr. Bonar Law’s despatch. In fact, the 
oil-crushing industry in England is one ens 
almost entirely labour of low grade, very little skilled, 
at wages which are distinctly below the average of those 
prevailing throughout our manufacturing industries. 
If we are to embark our capital—all too scanty as it will 
now be—and attract our able captains of industry, who 
have hitherto found more advantageous occupation, 
into the erection and management of additional rows of 
oil-crushing mills along the Humber and the Mersey, we 
can do so only at the cost of diverting both brains and 
capital from other industries—it may be the building 
of passenger liners, the manufacture of fine cutlery or 
the weaving of cotton or woollen cloth. Do we so much 
want to see a steadily larger proportion of our sons (they 
are somebody’s sons !) working as labourers in oil mills, 
as compared with shipbuilding yards or cotton factories, 
that we should deliberately seek to subsidise this par- 
ticular industry as compared with others? Or are 
there other grounds for the new departure? If there 
are, the Departmental Committee does not appear to 
have discovered them. Our complaint, indeed, is that 
they have not even looked; they have simply taken it 
for granted that the diversion of a proportion of our 
available capital and labour into this industry—or 
apparently into any other new industry—is desirable. 
It is not on such principles that any beneficial re- 
organisation of the trade and industry either of the 
Empire or of the Allies can be carried out. If the new 
tax results in a certain amount of German capital being 
driven out of nut-crushing into shipbuilding or engineer- 
ing, whilst a certain amount of British capital is corre- 
spondingly diverted from shipbuilding or engineering to 








nut-crushing, which country will have the better reason 
for being grateful to Mr. Bonar Law? We do not say 
that that will be the result; the point is that it may 
be, and that this possibility—which is really the most 
important factor in the whole trade problem—was not 
even taken into account. 

Our conclusion is that the Departmental Committee 
has not given the subject adequate consideration, and 
that Mr. Bonar Law has, with the best of intentions, 
made an economic blunder. We do not grudge the 
Germans their palm-kernel crushing industry any more 
than we do the French their grinding up the ground 
nut into what, we suspect, is often called olive 
oil. We cannot, in this country, make all com- 
modities: we can do no more than employ all 
the capital we possess, all the brains we can induce 
to go into business, and all the labour that we 
rear. What is desirable is that this capital, brains 
and labour should be so employed as to result in the 
healthiest, happiest, and highest development of our 
population. We doubt whether employment in oil- 
crushing mills is exactly what we need to develop. 
If, however, it be decided on full consideration that we 
cannot afford to be so dependent on Germany in this 
respect as we have been in the past, and that the na- 
tional interests demand a development of this particular 
industry, then it seems to us clear that a differential 
export duty, avowedly directed against Germany, but 
injuring also France and Holland, and calculated to 
raise the cost of production to our own farmers and pig- 
keepers, and to our soap and margarine manufacturers, 
is not the wisest way of subsidising or protecting the 
British oil-crushers. It would, as the Departmental 
Committee admits, be just as effectually done by a 
bounty (say of £2 per ton) on all palm kernels crushed 
in this country. We should know, then, exactly what 
we were paying, and the cost would be borne by the 
community as a whole, including the payers of super- 
tax. Now we shall never know what the cost amounts 
to, nor on whom the burden is falling, though we may 
be sure that it is in the long run upon the consumer, 
roughly in proportion to his consumption of food and 
soap. In fact, as Mr. Chamberlain frankly said, at 
the outset of his Tariff Reform campaign, ‘‘ Your food 
will cost you more.”” Why should we choose just that 
method of developing the oil-crushing industry which is 
going to make our food cost us more, a Ba even 
benefiting our own agriculture or our own farmers ? 

In short, this particular piece of manipulation of the 
“natural channels of trade”’ is a calamitous new 
departure, which ought to be seriously criticised in the 
House of Commons on the first opportunity, even if no 
better opportunity can be found than on the discussion 
of the Colonial Office Estimates. It is in a sense true, 
as the Departmental Committee with some want of 
ingenuousness declares, that the proposal is not abso- 
lutely a new departure. The Federated Malay States, 
as everybody knows, or may learn from the ordinary 
books of reference, has long had an export duty on tin 
and tin ore, levied without discrimination of country 
and yielding nearly a couple of millions sterling annually. 
What the Committee obscurely refers to, and what has 
hitherto remained almost unknown (asit is mentioned 
in none of the books of reference, nor even, indeed, in 
the Annual Reports of the Protectorate itself), is that 
an additional duty of 30 dollars per pikul ( = 133} Ibs.) 
is levied on such tin ore as is exported otherwise than 
under stringent guarantees that it will be smelted 
either in the Colony of the Straits Settlements or in the 
United Kingdom. The extra duty is probibitive, and 
accordingly does not appear in the Customs receipts. 
When this extra and discriminating duty was imposed, 
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and how it was so successfully concealed from Parlia- 
ment, we have not learnt. There is not much “ Im- 
perialism "’ about it. Australia and Canada are treated 
as cavalierly as Germany and the United States. What 
Mr. Hughes will say when he hears about it, or the young 
men of The Round Table who are so eager to federate 
the British Empire, we cannot imagine. It is not much 
of a precedent for the invidious discrimination against 
all foreign States as such, including our Allies in the 
present war, which is now to be put in force with regard 
to the crushing of palm kernels. But, as it stands, we 
suggest that it displays even worse statesmanship than 
Mr. Bonar Law’s new departure, and can ill be cited 
as a precedent. 


MISSING OPPORTUNITIES IN 
IRELAND 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT] 


T the Belfast Convention on Friday week, Mr. 
Redmond— in a rather pathetic passage of his 
speech—threatened to resign if the delegates 

voted against his wishes. The convention was so con- 
stituted that it would probably in any case have been 
obedient—by a majority—to Mr. Devlin’s behests ; Mr. 
Redmond’s threat, however, clinched the matter. His 
resignation must have broken up the Parliamentar 
movement ; there is none to succeed him. Powerful poli- 
tician though he is, Mr. Devlin cannot be imagined as a 
leader of the Irish race. 

It is a nice dilemma in which many Nationalists—- 
peace-loving men who were never tempted to seize 
a Post Office—are placed by Mr. Lloyd George’s effort 
to “solve the Irish question.” It seems that here, 
delivered by obscure and devious ways, is an 
ultimatum from England. The decision must be 
made on the instant. If unfavourable, the Party 
will go, and Irish politics be reduced to anarchy ; 

land can put the blame on Orange and Green, 
Ireland being left to stand as an example of hopeless 
factionism before all the world. 

In effect, Ireland had long ago been manceuvred 
out of position. The ultimate responsibility is, of 
course, her own. During every crisis of recent years 
she was caught with leaders who were inefficient and 
yet irreplaceable. And the only attempt at a change 
was the seizure of a Post Office last Easter week. 

Mr. Redmond’s speech at Belfast amounted to a 
confession of one mistake made after another. ‘‘ Look 
at the hole we’re in,” he seemed to say to the assem- 
bled delegates, “after my sixteen years of leadership ; 
desperate affairs require desperate remedies.’’ His last 
error of judgment was no later than the morrow of 
the Easter revolution. He thought that the rising 
would lead to an immediate demand for the repeal of 
the Home Rule Act. A Parnell was needed. The rising 
was not Sinn Fein, but it prepared the way for Sinn 
Fein; that it, for the assertion of the principle that 
the settlement of the Irish question must be a national 
ee between Ireland and England. We have 
seen Mr. Lloyd George approach Sir Edward Carson 
and Mr. Redmond, as though the issue were between 
two factions. A Parnell would never have allowed 
the Irish question to be stated in those terms. But 
it is certainly true that the coercion of N.E. Ulster 
is impossible. Mr. Devlin asked the other day : Would 
Irishmen, even if they could, call British bayonets u 
to Belfast? The argument is unanswerable, but it 
might as well have been employed four years ago as 





now. While there was still time, why did not the 
Nationalists make a virtue of necessity? ‘“‘ Ulster” 
should have been treated generously by the Irish, 
“‘ excluded ’’ with a magnanimous gesture, if no other 
means of peace could be found; but she should never 
have been allowed to become a principal party to an 


Anglo-Irish settlement. The way “exclusion” will 
have come about, not “exclusion” itself, is the thing 
that matters. 

Mr. Redmond’s defence is interesting but uncon- 
vincing. He is inclined evidently to put the blame 
for the loss of Ulster on the revolutionists of Easter 
week. In his policy up to Easter week he was guided 
by the conviction that the “ magnificent part Ireland 
was playing in the war” oul aaa it impossible 
for their opponents to “revive the Ulster question 
as it was before the war.’’ He even doubted if Ulster 
would ever require an Amending Bill! But the rising 
swept that situation out of sight, and now Nationalists 
should be thankful for the smallest mercies. Mr. Dillon 
concurred with Mr. Redmond, saying that the rising 
had damaged the Home Rule cause. Desple in Ireland, 
however, will never cease to believe that their leaders 
tragically missed a great opportunity. They were 
optimist when they should have been pessimist, 

essimist when they should have been optimist. The 

Ister question, it is true, could never have been 
revived again as it was before the war; for the 
Covenanters, having assurances from both British 
parties, no longer needed to employ the threat of 
physical force. But if Mr. Redmond means that 
** Ulster,” previous to the rising, was in process of 
being converted to Home Rule, he must have been 
singularly ill-informed. 

But if the Irish Party has blundered, what shall be 
said of its opponents ? They had an equal opportunity. 
Sinn Feiners, Southern Unionists, Sir Horace Plunkett's 
friends, Independent Nationalists, Mr. Healy, Mr. 
William O’Brien, and Mr. W. M. Murphy all hold that 
the suggested settlement will be fatal to Irish interests. 
None of them liked the Home Rule Act at its best; 
none of them would view Mr. Redmond’s disappearance 
with regret. If, besides, they would cease to make 
believe and admit as an assured fact that the temporary 
exclusion of a part of Ulster is inevitable, then they 
would be on their way to establishing a really formidable 
opposition to Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. a in 
the Independent preaches Colonial Home Rule with 
fiscal independence (a constitutional Sinn Feinism 
in effect), and he has drawn proper attention to what 
is really the worst feature of the pending settlement, 
namely, Mr. Lloyd George’s intention to ensure a 
Redmondite majority in the Irish Parliament by the 
simple expedient of filling that Parliament with the 
present M.P.s. The Sinn Feiners think that we should 
choose our own members ; so do the Southern Unionists. 
The greater freedom an Irish Parliament enjoys, the 
less iikely is it to be a replica of the Dublin Corporation ; 
therefore, the interests of the Southern Unionists 
coincide with Sinn Fein sentiment. Home Rule, 
if it must come, should be real Home Rule. 

The Imperialistic sentiments of the Southern Unionists 
must, of course, be taken into consideration. But 
the original Sinn Fein idea of a settlement was not 
incompatible with Federation; in fact, it presumed, 
unlike Redmondite Home Rule, some sort of a federal 
scheme. It was the methods of Sinn Fein, particularly 
the anti-recruiting propaganda, rather than its objects, 
that prevented the doctrine from winning converts 
among the Irish Unionists. The federal scheme of 
Sinn Feiners makes Ireland, of course, stand on an 
equality with the Colonies; she does not enter the 
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scheme merely through the United a. as Quebec 
or Victoria—with their provincial legislatures—through 
Canada. Now that Irish revenue so greatly exceeds Irish 
expenditure, it may be added there is no reason why 
an Irish Parliament should not have full and complete 
control over taxation, paying a contribution out of 
surplus funds to the Imperial Exchequer. Instead, 
Mr. Lloyd George intends to be very generous with 

rants to the Irish Parliament—which will encourage 
jobbery and political factionism. 

But instead of exploiting the visible situation to 
their profit, Southern Unionists look for external and 
distant aid, the resignation of some Cabinet Minister 
or other, while they hypocritically bemoan “ the 
partition of their beloved country.” And the Sinn 
Feiners, instead of recognising that now or never is 
the moment for Sinn Fein, wave Republican flags. 


THE HOME RULE FOR INDIA 
LEAGUE 


HAT is to happen in India after the war ? 
How is the Government to be modified, 


and in what way are the relations between 
India and the Empire to & readjusted ? There has 
never been so much discussion as there is to-day in 
reference to Imperial organisation. What was, in 
slower and quieter times, a subject of more or less 
academic debate, becomes, after two years of war, a 
matter of pressing political concern. On all hands it 
is assumed that the British Empire cannot emerge from 
the war as it went in, and it seems to be generally agreed 
that before the problems of peace come upon us, our 
public men ought to do some serious thinking along the 
lines of Imperial reconstruction. In all such thinking, 
obviously, India must be prominent ; and yet it is still 
true that nearly all discussion is carried on in terms 
of the self-governing dominions alone. 

The assumption appears to be that India and Egypt 
constitute a problem by themselves, and that their 
future must not be allowed to complicate the move- 
ment towards a closer organic connection between the 
dominions and Great Britain. Even those who recog- 
nise that a developed Imperial scheme must take full 
account of our greatest Dependency and our latest 
Protectorate are so overwhelmed by the difficulty of 
the task that they either put it aside or state the ob- 
stacles with a force that implies their own sense of 
impotence. Thus the authors of The Problem of the 
Commonwealth announce that their solution has had to be 
deferred to a later volume—not, we suspect, because it 
demands wholly separate treatment, but rather because 
very little has so far been done towards the formulation 
of proposals which would be likely to impress the 
Indian reform parties. These admirable theorists do, 
however, in their first volume indicate the basis upon 
which their proposals are to rest. They assume that 
if the self-governing dominions are to share the Mother 
Country’s responsibilities in such matters as tariffs, 
defence, and foreign policy generally, they must carry 
also their share of the burdens governing the non-self- 
governing Dependencies. And they contend that these 


Dependencies are inhabited by people who are at 
present, and for a long time must continue to be, 
incapable of governing themselves. 
principle thus : 

The task of preparing for freedom the races which cannot as 


yet govern themselves is the supreme duty of those who can. 
It is the spiritual end for which the Commonwealth exists, and 


They state their 


material order is nothing except as a means to it. The burden 
of achieving it commas to limited to the people of the British 
Isles. To be carried to an issue, it must be assumed by all the 
dominions fit for self-government. 


Here is an interesting theory. As a principle of imme- 
diate application it is open to the objection that there 
exists in India a feeling of intense hostility to, and 
suspicion of, Colonial opinion and the Colonial spirit. 
It is due largely, of course, to the policy of exclusion 
maintained by the Dominions towards Asiatics, and 
there are other reasons. 

In India, naturally, reformers have been, and are 
much more, concerned about internal administration 
than about the problem of fitting the Government of 
India into a complete Imperial Commonwealth. The 
Morley reforms of 1909 revived the hopes of the constitu- 
tionalists. The dispatch from Simla which foreshadowed 
the Delhi changes spoke, in a passage afterwards ex- 
plained away, of steady advance towards provincial 
autonomy. But the Hardinge regime—owing to opposi- 
tion in this country—was not marked by any such 
advance, and the anxieties of wartime have been 
expressed in a greatly enhanced severity of executive 
control. The National Congress leaders have shown a 
restraint which has not tonlled to lessen their unpopu- 
larity with the more extreme Nationalists ; and Sir S. P. 
Sinha, the president, at the last annual assembly, 
announced in the plainest terms that the Congress was 
entirely opposed to the idea of making political capital 
out of the Government’s preoccupation with the war. 
Such extreme consideration for the authorities does not 
appear to be universally approved by the reform parties ; 
at all events, it is not markedly evident in the increasing 
activities of the Home Rule for India League. This 
society has been vigorously canvassed in India, but so 
far, apart from a description of its foundation and 
objects which appeared in our own columns last October, 
it has attracted comparatively little notice in England. 
During the past few weeks, however, its promoters have 
been taking steps to arouse interest among the British 
public, and in doing so they have laid themselves open 
to attack, probably of a more vicious character than ~ 
expected. The Times, referring to the League as “ an 
obscure organisation,” denounces its propaganda as 
mischievous, and suggests that it depends upon the 
support of ignorant and irresponsible persons in this 
country. The fact is that neither in its origin nor in its 
direction is the Home Rule for India League obscure. 
It is the creation of Mrs. Annie Besant, who launched 
it last year as an organisation supplementary to the 
Indian National Congress. It is evident from her 
speeches and writings that Mrs. Besant continues to 
regard it in this light ; but the officials of the Congress 
and the British Committee in London have made it 
clear that they have no responsibility whatever for the 
League and its propaganda. 

The attack above referred to has been provoked by 
the circulation of a leaflet which opens with the state- 
ment that the League seeks to “ urge on the British 
nation its paramount duty towards India.” It speaks 
of the wonderful demonstration of loyalty at the out- 
break of war as “ the outcome of the feeling, dominant 
among educated Indians, of the value of the tie between 
India and Great Britain for the future prosperity of both 
countries.” It refers to the recent conspiracies in 
Northern India as much exaggerated, but all the same, 
it points out, they should be taken as a danger-signal, 
since they imply the existence of a feeling of “ irritation 
and impatience under the pressure of coercion,” and 
despair among the people of ever gaining the normal 
liberty of a civilised nation. This despair is,liable to 
spread, and therefore “it is the duty of every good 
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citizen to become acquainted with the conditions 
existing in India, so that, when peace returns to the 
world, such a change may be ad in India’s position 
in the Empire as will bind her by love to her fellow- 
dominions through the enjoyment of free self-govern- 
ment.” The leaflet goes on to emphasize the perils of 
treating the Indian people as inferiors and suspects ; 
it touches upon the refusal of the Government to allow 
Indians to volunteer, and upon the chill reception 
accorded to the overwhelming offers of assistance from 
the educated classes. ‘‘ Loyalty to the Crown is secure, 
but loyalty to Anglo-India does not exist.’ As for the 
methods of the League, they are to include “ all forms 
of constructive constitutional propaganda.” 

The grave mischief of a programme such as this is 
certainly not very easy to discover—even if it be 
— that the —_— of the Home Rule for India 

ague to the British public is accompanied by a few 

neral statements as to the poverty and steadily 
Seninishing vitality of the Indian people which ought, 
when made, to be precisely documented. We observe 
that those who denounce the League as mischievous go 
for supporting authority to the last Budget speech made 
by Lord Hardinge before his departure from India. 
“In the present position of India,”’ the retiring Viceroy 
said, “it is not idealism that is needed but practical 
a The warning contains sound sense. It may 

agreed that one defect of the Indian reform move- 
ment, as of many another, has been the wasting of 
energy in the raising of steam, and the incessant repeti- 
tion of catchwords which may mean anything or nothing 
and are too often employed by writers and speakers 
without reference to any practical course of action. 
Such, it may be, is the claim of one powerful party to 
“ self-government within the Empire on colonial lines,” 
and such, even more, is the demand of the new League 
for the grant to India of complete self-government at 
the end of the war. When the League declares that 
the Government of India “‘ must cease to be foreign 
and must become Indian,” it is announcing a programme 
which is plainly one for prolonged preparation and slow 
fulfilment. But, startling though it may sound in the 
ears of those who insist upon regarding India as a 
country destined to perpetual dependence upon a 
foreign Power, it is not to be treated as destructive or 
iniquitous. The danger is that the authorities, in their 
fear of agitation no matter how remote from nationalist 
extremism, may throw themselves into the arms of those 
whom Sir William Wedderburn described last week in 
our correspondence columns as “ the British extremists,” 
and resolve to prohibit debate upon the ideals of self- 
government as mere sedition. If so, they will be 
repeating the blunder which was committed when the 
Nationalist movement was proscribed, and the peril to 
the peace of India would be indefinitely greater than it 
was in the years before the war. 


ROMANCE OF WAR 


HEN the war broke out nearly two years ago, every- 
one, from the oldest novelist downwards, said 
that the romance of war was dead. Partly, we 

suppose, this was due to the reflection that men had ceased 
to count as compared with weapons. Partly it was due to 
the idea that the Germans were more materialistic in their 
aims than anybody who had ever gone to war before—that 
they desired neither honour nor glory, but were the slaves 
of an unusually brutal theory. One felt that the whole 
business of war had been turned into bad prose. Certainly, 
Englishmen entered upon it as upon a hateful task. Even 
if it were true—as it is not—that the British Government 


schemed for war, no one who was in England in August, 
1914, could maintain that the British people regarded it 
with anything but aversion. They shrank from it as from 
being present in a slaughterhouse. They had, except in a 
few scattered cases, no theory that war and bloodshed 
were good things in themselves. War they looked on as 
at best a necessary evil, except on the stage and in fiction, 
where it was a part of the game. In the present instance 
it seemed to be evil without being necessary. As the 
stories of Louvain, Dinant, and Aerschot came to be known, 
it was seen as a negation of all humanity, as an obscene beast 
glutting itself with the lives of the innocent. Then came 
the submarine campaign, with the sinking of merchant and 
passenger ships unwarned. This was followed by the use of 
poison-gas as a weapon of attack, dooming men to long 
agonies that seemed horrible even in comparison with the 
accepted horrors of the battlefield. The Zeppelins pouring 
flame and ruin upon little streets as though shopkeepers 
and labourers and their broods were a good enough bag for 
the greatest army in Europe—the bombardment of quict 
towns from the sea—the projection of liquid flame in order 
to clear enemy trenches—the maltreatment and starvation 
of prisoners—all these things strengthened the feeling that 
the chivalry of war was dead and that nothing was left 
but brutality, spying, murder, tetanus, filth, gangrene, 
hatred, and lice. Nor did the soldiers at the Front make 
much attempt to idealise war. They preserved a wonderful 
cheerfulness amid its discomforts and terrors—the knee-deep 
water in the trenches, the mud, the rats, the lice, the cold, 
the smell of unburied bodies, the long inaction, the daily 
inferno of shrieking and banging as the shells burst, and 
comrades blown to pieces. They, too, reported that there 
was little romance in the business. They had undertaken 
a job, and they were going through with it; but they did 
not pretend it was like a medizval tournament. 

One wonders if it ever was. Even the Trojan War must 
have been mostly waiting and dulness. Think of that 
nine years’ war of attrition before Achilles, having got rid of 
his sulkiness, went forth to slay Hector. Think, too, of 
the beastliness with which he treated Hector when he had 
him in his power. “ Would that my heart’s desire could so 
bid me myself to carve and eat raw thy flesh!” he ex- 
claimed as he stood over the body of his dying enemy, and 
his brutality to the corpse, as he slit the tendons of the feet 
and bound it by the heels to his chariot to drag it with 
head trailing, is one of the most barbarous things in great 
literature. A modern scholar has even robbed the story of 
the war of its grand romantic excuse—the rape of Helen. 
It was, he declares, an economic war, a war for trade, as 
some people consider the German war against Europe. It 
has been made still more prosaically like a modern war by 
remarks such as that ‘“‘ Menelaus was a well-known infantry 
officer with auburn whiskers.”” Thus does the realistic eye 
diminish the world of the imagination. And indeed we 
may be sure it was the poets, not the soldiers, who made the 
Trojan War such a wonder. Probably, the Achaeans who 
sat at home—and, as Dr. Walter Leaf reminds us in Homer 
and History, they were within three days’ journey of the 
battle-front, and communications must have been fairly 
constant—found the war dull enough, a ding-dong affair, 
as year after year went by and no decisive action was 
fought. One can guess in the same way that Odysseus and 
his companions found their wanderings much less romantic 
than Homer found them. Unquestionably, they had 
adventures thrust upon them, but how much of their time 
was spent burdensomely at the oar, one tedious “ nine days ” 
after another! As Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has pointed 
out in On the Art of Writing, Homer contrives to maintain 
our interest only by leaving out everything that is character- 
istically monotonous in a sea-voyage and fixing our minds 
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on the occasional excitements (such as being turned into 
swine and seeing their comrades killed for a giant’s supper) 
which fell to the lot of the voyagers. What seems excru- 
ciatingly tedious when spread over a number of years may 
easily become romantic when compressed into a volume. 
But the romance as often as not is in the narrator rather 
than in the thing narrated. Hunger and thirst, weariness 
and disease and pain—few people feel romantic as they 
suffer these things, but many people feel romantic as they 
read about them. 

Perhaps, however, this is not being quite fair to romance. 
Romantic things do happen, even though it is frequently 
amid circumstances sordid and brutal enough to have 
satisfied a nineteenth-century realist. Wherever in a 
dangerous world a man bolder than his neighbours suddenly 
appears, there you have romance. Romance is the announce- 
ment of a daring personality. Many people had an idea 
at the beginning of the present war that fighting had become 
a mechanical business of mutual murder and that there 
was no room left for individual adventure. It was scarcely 
until Sergeant O’Leary stormed a German position single- 
haiuded and killed an incredible number of Germans that 
the average man realised that even in these days of under- 
ground and undersea warfare the individual can still accom- 
plish prodigies as in the days of Samson. Nothing, we 
imagine, will do more to revive the credit of war as the 
true stuff of romance than the articles which Mr. Kipling 
has been writing on the exploits of the submarine service. 
His Tales of the Trade, as he calls them, are much the 
most exciting stories of the war that have yet been published. 
On the whole, one would back a twentieth-century sub- 
marine against the Argonauts for sheer perilous adventure. 
Here are dangers as uncanny as Scylla and Charybdis to be 
faced. Here are monsters to be passed and hoodwinked 
such as Jason never knew. One may choose as typical 
of these younger Jasons Commander E. Courtney-Boyle, 
of the E14, who “ proceeded” up the Dardanelles to the 
Sea of Marmora with his gas-engine making a noise between 
the steep cliffs like “* a full-brass band in a railway cutting.” 
One does not get the full sense of his adventure, however, 
from reading this, or of his dive under the minefield, or of 
his rise to the surface in enemy seas with the forts hurling 
death at him from both sides and steamboat patrols crowding 
the watersnearhim. One gets this only when one reads how, 
having torpedoed a Turkish gunboat, he had to dive hur- 
riedly because *‘ the men in a small steamboat were leaning 
over trying to catch hold of my periscope.” There you 
have the romance, the individualisation, of danger. There, in 
a sentence of colourless English, you have the signature of 
an adventure that is not quite like any other adventure 
of which one knows. Mr. Kipling, with the romancer’s 
appetite for every detail that adds to the strangeness of the 
situation, hates to leave the story so like an extract from 
a business-letter. He declares that after the war he will 
demand Commander Courtney-Boyle’s arrest “ till he shall 
have given the full tale.” And he goes on, with a number 
of questions, to squeeze the story of its romance— 
questions concerning ““a mob of splashing, shouting 
small craft” and “a single brown clutching hand.” And 
after that he tries to imagine the dive of the E 14 from her 
gathering enemies, and how she then “ burrowed and 
bumped and scraped through six hours of blind death.” 
If Mr. Kipling had not in this way bedizened the story with 
romance, not one in a hundred of the readers of Commander 
Courtney-Boyle’s modest account of his adventure would 
have realised how like a primitive legend the whole thing 
was. Mr. Kipling is filled at once with admiration and 
despair as he thinks of the stories that submarine com- 
manders have to tell and of the French-exercise-book way 
in which they tell them. He gives as an example of sub- 








marine prose the opening words of Commander Nasmith’s 
story of his raid on Constantinople : 

“ Having dived unobserved into Constantinople, observed, &c.” 
Really, if it were not for men of letters, nobody would 
know what wonderful people men of action are. 

One can imagine how curtly Odysseus himself would have 
written his adventures. He would have made as little of 
the blinding of Polyphemus as of taking his breakfast. The 
escape from the cave under the sheep’s bellies would have 
been chronicled in some cool sentence such as: “ Escaped 
from cave unobserved.” ‘The men who have told the most 
romantic stories have, as a rule, been the men who lied 
about themselves. ‘“ Travellers’ tales” is a phrase of 
scorn: it means that one is inclined to disbelieve the man 
who makes his adventures seem too romantic, whether he 
be Sir John Maundeville or Louis de Rougemont. One 
loves the man of action to take his adventures more or less 
for granted—to be as bald as Cesar in style if not in skull, 
It is as though romance were something which makes men 
eight feet high, and one reacts against the man who makes 
himself eight feet high. It amuses one in a rogue, but it 
seems vanity in a hero. There is no kind of literature less 
exciting than the dispatches of great soldiers. Their 
matter is often exciting, but their manner is seldom so. 
Dispatches have to be rewritten in the imagination before we 
can realise that they are tales of heroes equal to those we find 
in Homer or in a Norse or Irish saga. Only occasionally, 
as in the case of Cochrane, can the fighter do something 
like justice to his fight, the adventurer to his adventure. 
It required an extravagantly romantic writer like Mr. 
Kipling—who used, it is strange to remember, to be re- 
garded as the arch-realist of his time !—to bring home to 
our imaginations the utter marvellousness of the deeds of 
men who are engaged every day upon adventures that 
Jonah himself would have wondered at. 

Will it be the romantic or what we may call the realistic 
view of war that will predominate when the present war is 
over? The realistic view will, we think, be more general 
than it has ever been before. The horrors of war have 
knocked at too many doors to be universally idealised in 
this generation. Besides, soldiers themselves are more 
insistent than they have ever been before on the insanity 
and loathsomeness of war as a method of settling inter- 
national differences. The future of civilisation may be 
said to depend on the extent to which we realise that war is 
Bedlam, that war is hell, that war makes Crippens of us all. 
At the same time it is just because war is so full of unimagin- 
able horror that one is so perpetually amazed by the heroism 
of soldiers. The romance of the world has always been 
a contest with dragons and foul shapes. The more one 
hates the gangrene, the mutilation, the bloody vision, the 
crawling things, the madhouse of bursting shells, the more 
one wonders that the spirit of man can not only stand up 
to such horrors, but triumph over them. One can never 
become sufficiently a realist to belittle this nonpareil of 
heroism we have witnessed in our own day. All that the 
realist can achieve is to remind us that this miracle is daily 
accomplished on both sides, the wrong as well as the right. 
But even that is a side-issue. Romance has nothing to do 
with sides. It is the praise of the solitary man who faces 
great odds for whatever cause. That a good fight justifies 
any cause is a saying which may be to the moralist a lie, 
but which is part of the eternal romantic creed. That is 
why many people—even among those who condemn most 
bitterly all that he has done since the war began—are 
strangely moved by the story of Sir Roger Casement’s 
landing from the submarine on a lonely Kerry shore. Here, 
no doubt, was treason, but here was that solitary fearless- 
ness—the individual challenging the world—which is the 
food of romance. 
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FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH 


HEN we come in the sunshine upon a patch of 
mown grass with a good proportion of sweet 


vernal, we experience, with all normally 
constituted mankind, a great sensory satisfaction. 
The fragrance is delicate, complex, and restful: for 
the moment all is right with the world. But why it 
should be so, it is difficult to tell. The odoriferous 
substances in plants are usually ethereal oils and resins, 
by-products or end-products of certain vital chemical 
processes. Little is known of their physiological 
significance in the economy of the plant; most of 
them rank as waste-products. But should one of them 
turn out to be very attractive to the olfactory sense of 
welcome insect-visitors, such as bees, or very repellent 
to voracious enemies, such as snails, then it will tend 
to acquire survival-value, and, other things equal, 
to grow in strength. We have to think of all these 
new departures—for they must all have had their 
beginnings—as like tendrils probing the unknown. If 
they get no encouragement they come to little, except 
in so far as they are the necessary corollaries of indis- 
pensable antecedent processes; if they find a support 
they grow strong. Thus some of the odoriferous 
substances of plants are justified by their protective 
value, and others by their attractive value, while 
of many it must be simply admitted that their 
significance is internal and chemical, sometimes 
perhaps no more than that of the waste-products in a 
manufactory, and that their quality of olfactory stimula- 
tion has not been turned to any account. They are the 
ashes of the living fires, yet as we sniff the perfumed 
air in which quintillions of aromatic particles are 
hurrying past us, here from gorse and hawthorn, there 
from woodruff and sweet vernal grass, we cannot but 
ask whether this multitudinous aerial excretion may 
not have some physiological significance in the economy 
of creatures which are, as compared with animals, 
conspicuously without arrangements for getting rid 
of their waste products. May not this volatilisation of 
the ethereal oils help to keep the floral fire from being 
smothered in its own ashes ? 

In this medley of odours, whiffs of brier rose and 
lady’s bedstraw, honeyed clover and soporific myrrh, 
the idea that rings in the mind like a bell is Individuality, 
Specificity, Uniqueness. All flesh is not the same flesh, 
and each flower’s fragrance is its own and no others. 
Some five hundred different aromatic compounds have 
been distinguished, such as the aminoid in hawthorn, 
the benzoloids in mignonette and violets, the paraffinoids 
in geranium and rose, the turpenoids in orange and 
lavender, each group including many specifically different 
kinds, indices of the individuality of the chemical 
processes in each plant. Strangest of all are the 
indoloids in Aroids, Aristolochia, and Rafflesia which 
attract carrion-loving flies and are said to arise from 
the breaking-down of proteids. Besides the specificity 
of chemical composition and scent there are other 
individual peculiarities, for some plants have fragrant 
leaves, while in others the incense is made only by the 
petals; some, like the grass of Parnassus, are sweet- 
scented only in the sunshine, while others, like the 
evening campion, wait for the night. The nauseating 
smell of the corn-spurrey is particularly strong after a 
summer shower. 

The production of odoriferous substances is character- 
istic of flowering plants, but by no means confined to 
them ; it is familiar, for instance, in the males of many 
butterflies and moths. Peculiarly transformed scales 
on the wings, or tufts of hairs on other parts of the body, 
exude an aromatic secretion, the secondary significance 





of which is that it appeals to the female insects. Some 
of the scents produced by male Lepidoptera are pleasant 
to the human olfactory sense, resembling musk, mint, 
vanilla, honey, and the like; others are suggestive of 
mice and bats. In some cases, it is interesting to 
notice that, though glandular scales are abundantly 
present, we cannot smell anything, which probably 
means that the aromatic substances lie outside our 
range of olfactory stimulation. It may be recalled 
that the volatile poison of toads, known as phrynin, 
inflames the olfactory membrane if we sniff it, yet there 
isnosmell. It is certain that the world is full of scents, 
as of sounds, to which, happily or unhappily, our senses 
are not attuned. There is experimental evidence 
of a highly specialised sense of smell in many insects, 
such as hive-bees, and its practical value to flower- 
visitors is obvious. According to a recent investigator, 
a drone bee has 2,600 olfactory pores, and responds 
to a suddenly introduced fragrance, such as oil of 
thyme, in 2.9 seconds; a worker has 2,200 pores, and 
responds in 3.4 seconds; and a queen has 1,800 pores 
and responds in 4.9 seconds. Odoriferous substances 
are formed in many insects besides moths and butter- 
flies, as everyone knows in the case of cockroaches and 
bugs, and it is possible that they have primarily to do 
with waste-products, just as the white and yellow colour 
of some butterflies is due to uric acid or derivatives 
thereof—a literal beauty for ashes. Secondarily, how- 
ever, the scents of insects have come to have a 
significance in mating, and they are often confined to 
the males. They are comparable to the musky odours 
of musk-deer, musk-ox, and crocodile, and to other 
scents in many male mammals and in some male 
reptiles. The presence of scent-glands in many male 
bats is an obviously useful adaptation to crepuscular 
conditions ; that there should be practically no develop- 
ment of the kind in birds is naturally correlated with 
their poor sense of smell. Where scent-glands occur in 
both sexes among mammals, they may contribute to a 
mutual sex-appeal, or they may facilitate the recognition 
of kindred and of well-frequented roadways. In certain 
cases they may be protectively repellent: thus shrews 
are in some measure saved from cats by the odoriferous 
gland which runs along the side of their body. In the 
homing of many ants odoriferous particles serve as 
guide-posts, and the accuracy with which a dog tracks 
his master’s footsteps is one of the miracles of every- 
day life. Of the chemistry of animal scents little is 
known, but in insects they include fatty acids, even 
salicylic acid, free iodine, and in a common millipede of 
greenhouses actually hydrocyanic acid—all of them 
holding out a promise to the investigator. 

The sense of smell is nearest that of taste, and the 
two probably merge in some of the fishes. In smelling 
we are affected by minute particles which are dissolved 
on the moist surface of the olfactory membrane in our 
nostrils; in tasting we are affected by substances 
similarly dissolved on the taste papille of our tongue. 
We can smell extremely dilute solutions which we 
cannot taste. Thus a very minute amount of material 
coming from a far-off object is sufficient to stimulate our 
sense of smell, but insufficient to affect taste. There- 
fore, as Sherrington has put it, our olfactory organs are 
‘* distance-receptors ’’ as compared with our gustatory 
organs. In both cases the stimulus is due to the 
chemical action of a foreign body, and the same is true 
of the general chemical sense, best known in fishes, 
which has its seat on various parts of the skin and detects 
diffusing substances. It has been widely assumed 
that the general chemical sense represents the primitive 
irritability from which smell and taste have been 
evolved, but the work of Professor G. H. Parker points 
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rather to the conclusion that “‘ the most primitive of 
the chemical sense organs in the vertebrate is the olfac- 
tory organ, followed by that of the common chemical 
sense, from which the final organ in the series, the organ 
of taste, arose.’’ It is certain that the olfactory nerve- 
cell, characteristic of backboned animals, such as is 
pleasantly stimulated when we detect from far inland 
the tang of the sea, closely resembles that of many 
humble backboneless animals, such as is stimulated 
when the sea-anemone in the aquarium stretches its 
tentacles towards the food which we have dropped in at 
a distant corner. There is no telling why the stimula- 
tion produced in us when we tread on the wild thyme is 
so very pleasant and why that produced by the corn- 
spurrey 1s so very unpleasant, for the one flower is just 
as good as the other; but it is possible that careful 
inquiry might carry us beyond the bare facts. Certain 
scents have a stimulating effect on the pulse, increasing 
our feeling of vitality, and similar scents which have no 
such physiological virtue may by association acquire 
vicarious merit. Similarly, some unpleasant natural 
odours, like that of hound’s tongue and that of mice, 
may turn out to have an actual depressing effect, 
which may be emphasized by association if they call 
up the memories of the fatigue and stupefaction induced 
by organic particles in crowded rooms and filthy streets. 
It is usually said that man’s pleasure in the fragrant 
and the palatable has no correlated esthetic emotion 
like that which accompanies looking at the beautiful or 
listening to music. But we doubt the accuracy of this 
hard and fast statement, and are inclined to think that 
the difference is in degree, not in kind. One of the 
difficulties is in trying to discriminate between the 
immediate effect of certain fragrances and that of the 
pleasant associations which they arouse. And again, 
while we agree, of course, with Stout that “‘ smells are 
not adapted to ideal revival in serial succession as 
sounds and sights are,” and therefore do not figure 
in those trains of ideas which bulk so largely in our 
mental life, it is not true to our personal experience 
to say that man has no olfactory memory. Civilisation 
has staked so much on eye and ear, that man’s sense of 
smell seems to be on the down grade. But one hopes 
that this is still rather individual than racial, that is 
rather modificational than variational, and that the 
growing love for gardens, for instance, may do some- 
thing to counteract the exhaustion of the sense by 
tobacco and petrol. One of the hints that we get from 
Nature is that a fundamental secret of progressive 
evolution lies in a broadening and deepening appropria- 
tion of the complex system which has been wrought out 
through the ages around the organism, and admitting a 
small minority of stink-horns, hounds’ tongues, and corn- 
spurreys, we would hold firm by our appreciation of 
that generously widespread frankincense and myrrh 
which make part of the charm of summer days. 

J. ArTHuUR THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
MR. SHAW ON CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesMan. 

Sir,—I hoped Mr. Cavendish Moxon would reply to Mr. 
Shaw’s letter in a manner which would make an answer from 
me superfluous. Mr. Shaw is a sort of uncle to me after the 
spirit ; I have lived freely on his ideas for years, and there is a 
certain impropriety in my making for him. But I cannot avoid 
it. I thought his portrait of Jesus a very bad one. I said so; 
I must answer his defence. He says he could fortify with a text 
(if he chose to write in the style of John Knox) every sentence 
in the passage I quoted. No doubt he could—by clipping and 








selecting them. The question at issue is not the authenticity 
of tessellated fragments from the Gospels, but the truth of the 
effect when they are arranged. The arrangement looked to me 
uncommonly like a portrait of “ Bernard Shaw.” Mr. Shaw 
now writes to say it is more like six other living public men, 
Well, if that is true, it is something more against the portrait. 
It argues, I think, that Mr. Shaw must have left out the essential 
individuality of his subject. Nor am I convinced that I was a 
goose to see too strong a spiritual likeness between the painter 
and the portrait, because Mr. Shaw now tells me that he has 
had the same evening clothes for thirty years, while (by impli- 
cation) Jesus of Nazareth must have worn out many attending 
rich men’s feasts. The passage I thought contemptible as a 
portrait is the one which says that “ Jesus saw no merit in 
asceticism or martyrdom”; that “ he told scraitlaced disciples 
that they would have trouble enough without making any for 
themselves, and that they should avoid martyrdom and enjoy 
themselves while they had a chance”; which describes him as 
“convivial” and “ jocular,” and teaching that “ you should 
never lose a chance of being happy when there is so much misery 
in the world”; whichattributes to him the view of Samuel 
Butler that to be sick or poor or unfortunate is a sin; which 
describes the manner in which he taught as that of a man having 
**no modest affectations,’ and after saying that he taught in 
parables because art is the only way of teaching the people, 
winds up: “he is, in short, what we should call an artist and 
Bohemian in his manner of life.” This passage seemed to me 
to carry on the face of it its own condemnation; but since 
Mr. Shaw has appealed to the methods of John Knox, I will 
criticise it more meticulously. 

1. In support of the cheerfulness of Jesus’ view of life, Mr. 
Shaw in that passage quotes, ‘‘ Be not, as the Pharisees, of a 
sad countenance.” Why does he not finish the quotation? 
It goes on: ‘when you fast ’—+.e., do not fast or be ascetic 
from motives of spiritual ostentation. The whole verse would 
remind us of too many passages in Jesus’ teaching, from “ If 
thine eye offend thee, pluck it out” onwards, and remind us 
forcibly that his doctrine was a doctrine of the relation of 
the soul to God and that asceticism and a contempt, which no 
man has matched, for the solid goods of this world were essen- 
tial parts of it. 

2. Does Mr. Shaw really ask us to believe that when Jesus 
said to a sick man, “ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ He held the 
view of Butler that suffering, poverty, and illness were in them- 
selves sins? Surely that would be grotesque. His teaching is 
that for the soul there is a meaning in sorrow and suffering ; 
that is why the miserable and tortured have found comfort 
in Christianity. 

3. When asked why he taught in parables, Jesus’ reply was 
that he was anxious that the vulgar should not understand 
him, but only a select few to whom he gave private explana- 
tions (Matt. xiii. 10—15). I want to know also why Mr. Shaw left 
out, when making his composite portrait, Matthew's account 
of Jesus. The only reason I can think of is that it would 
not blend with his portrait of a man of whom one might 
say, “ This is one of the most sensible, courageously cheerful, 
open-hearted men I have ever met, and I should like to meet 
him again. He is the best of company too.” It is clear from 
the Gospels that Jesus was authoritative and oracular, a mystic 
who felt so near to God that he believed God spoke through him ; 
who (going mad according to Mr. Shaw) said that He was God. 

To explain his authoritative tone Mr. Shaw has recourse 
to the hypothesis that Jesus belonged to the Ruskin, William 
Morris class! Could anything show up Mr. Shaw’s failure to 
understand more than that? I suggest in some future edition 
instead of hypothesizing that Joseph was a master-carpenter of 
considerable wealth, he should argue that the family must have 
been considerably enriched by the magnificent presents brought 
by the kings at the birth of Jesus, and account for what strikes 
him as overweeningly confident in the tone of Jesus’ teaching 
that way. It would be more ingenious and not less plausible. 

Desmonp MacCartuy. 


Yo the Editor of Tue NEW SraTEesMAN. 

Sir,—I see no reason to recall the sentence to which Canon 
Wilson takes exception. The earliest extant copies of the 
Gosvels are several centuries later than the Crucifixion, and like 
all such documents they contain obvious inconsistencies, absurdi- 
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ties, mistranslations and misapplications of Jewish Scriptures, 
No doubt they embody earlier documents ; Canon Wilson says. 
as early as thirty or forty years after the Crucifixion. But even 
forty years is quite long enough amongst such people as the 
early Christians were (see 1 Cor. 26-30) for the growth of a goodly 
crop of legends and conscious or unconscious distortions. To 
disentangle now with complete certainty the earlier from the 
lJater—the actual words and deeds of the Master’s from the 


impressions and prejudices of His disciples—is probably impossible . 


Such at least is the view of Dr. Percy Gardner, who, I believe, isa 
recognised authority on New Testament criticism, which I do 
not profess to be. I am not, therefore, much interested in the 
conjectural delimitation of “Q.” ... .—Yours, etc., 

“M.A., Lonp.” 


THE NATIONAL ECONOMY EXHIBITION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I am anxious to protest in your columns very strongly 
against the short time for which the National Economy 
Exhibition—to be held in London next week—is to be open. 

Such an Exhibition has been much discussed and desired 
by many of us for some time. The young war brides—now 
so numerous and forming such an important part of the com- 
munity—the thrifty housewives who find themselves deprived 
of a great part of their income and most of their domestic help, 
are all demanding that Science should come to their aid and 
are seeking real help and guidance. If, however, the Exhibition 
is to be open for such a short time—not fourteen days—very 
few of us will be able to attend. We think it ought to be open 
for at least a month; and, if possible, advertised rather more 
thoroughly than it has been. 

Will you pardon me also for mentioning as briefly as possible 
the sort of information we hope to get ? Will the United Workers 
remember that the people who specially want help are people 
with really limited incomes? Will they show us washing 
machines for small families as well as for large? Washing-up 
machines for small familics also. Will they remember that we 
do not all live near enough to towns to have electric lighting 
or even gas laid on in our houses, and therefore that the use of 
parafin and petrol for cooking and lighting purposes may be 
useful ? May we see small tiled cooking stoves easily cleaned 
and really economical in the use of fuel ? 

I am suffering from the fact that, my bathroom being cleverly 
situated a very long way off from the kitchen fire, it takes over 
an hour to get the water hot in the morning. The larder also 
is placed thoughtfully on the south side of the house—opening 
out of a small and very hot kitchen. May we have in the National 
Economy Exhibition models of two houses, one in the town 
and the other in the country, showing how Science may really 
be applied to these questions of lighting and heating, and may 
we be given more time to enable us to take advantage of this 
most useful and important Exhibition ? 

I venture to think that at the present moment, next perhaps 
to the education and care of children and vitally concerned with 
it, there is nothing more important than the serious treatment of 
this domestic question. I gather from my American friends 
that they are often surprised and shocked at our thriftlessness 
and unscientific housekeeping. To many of us before the war 
these questions did not seem very important or very interesting, 
they rather bored us in fact, but now that we are roused and 
interested it may perhaps come as one of the unforeseen 
advantages that our younger women are beginning to take these 
things not so much seriously as scientifically. 

This exhibition we hope will take itself both scientifically and 
seriously.—Yours, etc., : 

H. J. BAGENAL. 

Harrogate. 

June 25th. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In a letter published in your issue of June 24th Mr. 
Bernard Shaw delivered himself of the following diatribe upon 
“Scientific Management ” :—‘ The Servilists of the hour are, 
I should say, the apostles of Scientific Management. Their 






gospel was very competently reviewed in THz New STATESMAN 
last week by one who shall be nameless (not me). If they get 
hold of Mr. Chesterton they will double the number of words 
per minute he can write, by placing his ink-bottle three point 
seven inches nearer to him, and tracing the exact path his elbow 
must take when he reaches out for it.” These remarks suggest 
strongly that Mr. Shaw's attitude towards Scientific Management 
is entirely based on his faith in the competent reviewer and not 
upon any first-hand knowledge of his own. Surely he cannot 
have thought out the implications of his argument ? If Mr. Shaw 
finds that his ink-pot is three or four inches beyond the point 
where he can conveniently dip his pen into it, he will—unless 
he wishes to combine gymnastics with writing—move it nearer 
He also, I imagine, chooses out of the hundred thousand pens 
that Birmingham offers him that particular one best suited 
to his own personal requirements. In short, Mr. Shaw endeavours 
so to arrange things as to write with a maximum of comfort and 
speed. 

Carry the arguments into the factory. The advocates of 
Scientific Management say it is as ridiculous for a man to use 
a big shovel when a small one would do the work better as it 
is for a golfer to put with his driver ; they say that it is a fool's 
game for a bricklayer to lower and raise his body two feet every 
time he lays a brick on the wall, instead of taking the brick 
off a table; they see nothing romantic or admirable in a man 
wearing himself out by continuous labour when, with frequent 
intervals of rest, he can get through his job in half the time 
and with less exhaustion. “ Finally,” Mr. Shaw informs Mr. 
Chesterton, “ it must always be borne in mind that compulsion 
to work was not invented by Mr. Sidney Webb, but by Nature.” 
May I ask him if it is not preferable that, under these circum- 
stances, the burden of compulsion should be made as light 
as possible by giving the worker the benefit of every method 
and appliance Science can devise ? Unless Mr. Shaw is prepared 
for the alternative of abolishing factories and mechanical work 
what is the sense in this hullaballoo because the worker is to be 
enabled to do his job efficiently and rapidly instead of clumsily 
and slowly ? 

The fact is that what Mr. Shaw really objects to is not Scientific 
Management at all, but the loss of personal freedom and the 
degradation of the worker and the “ profiteering” inevitable 
in individualistic manufacture. In that objection (he will be 
glad to hear) I am at one with him; but to think the evil can 
be overcome by resisting this further evolution of our system of 
production is about as sensible as trying to cure the evils caused 
by the introduction of machinery by smashing the machines. 
The only remedy for the abuses inherent in private management, 
scientific or unscientific, is an extension of democratic control 
in the workshop and over the workshops of the community. 
And when we do get our Social Democratic State established, 
I cannot fancy the workers in it taking eight hours a day to 
produce their food, clothing, shelter, etc., when Scientific Manage- 
ment, arranged by themselves, will enable them to do the job 
in four. 

Ill-informed though I am on this subject, I cannot escape 
a feeling that Tuk New StTaTesMAN is making up its mind some- 
what precipitately to adopt a policy of mere negation to 
** Scientific Management.” Cannot the Fabian Research 
Committee make an investigation before the final judgment 
is given ? These new methods are already making great headway 
in America; it seems certain that Germany will take them 
up; in the impoverishment and stress of the coming peace, 
is it conceivable that we shall neglect them? There seems to 
me a danger that the Fabian Society may find itself in the position 
of Stephenson’s cow! If Scientific Management in one form 
or another is coming, surely the sane policy is to think out 
methods by which as much good and as little evil as possible 
can be got out of it for the whole community. I confess that, 
so far as my knowledge extends at present, I accept Dr. Taylor's 
belief :—“* That these principles are certain to come into general 
use practically throughout the civilised world,” and Mr. W. T. 
Layton’s further contention that :—‘ Where this system is worked 
with proper care for the consideration of the worker's interests, 
it would seem to be wholly good.”—Yours, etc., 

ARNOLD FREEMAN, 

4, Oakbrook Road, Sheffield. 

June 26th. 


[As Mr. Freeman confesses himself ill-informed on the subject 
about which he writes, he will, we hope, forgive us for suggesting 
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that his notion of Scientific Management as being primarily 
a method of eliminating unnecessary manual effort is very 
inadequate, and that if he takes the trouble to read some of 
the impartial and comprehensive studies of the system that are 
now available he will probably find his opinion of it approximating 
to, perhaps coinciding with, that of our reviewer. The truth is 
that Mr. Taylor’s fascinating theories, in so far as they go beyond 
the recognised principles of good workshop management, have 
had very little practical success, and, quite apart from ‘“* Labour ” 
opposition, appear to be losing rather than gaining ground, 
even in America.—Eb. N.S.] 


CUCKOO PUZZLES 


To the Editor of 'Twe New Sraresman. 

Sin,—In the very delightful article on the cuckoo in this 
week’s New SraTesMAN there is an observation that I should 
like to discuss a little: “the female cuckoo’s water-bubbling 
laugh.” 

For many years I have searched every article I could read 
on the cuckoo in the ordinary magazines and newspapers, and I 
have never till now come across any reference to that laugh. 
Nor can I recollect any allusion to it in any poem. The scientific 
papers referred to in the article I have had no opportunity of 
consulting. I have also been astonished when I have questioned 
people who have lived in the country all their lives to find that 
they do not hear it. They generally look at me wonderingly 
and say: ‘* Don’t you mean the Yaffie ? ” 

I want to ask the writer of the article if he means that the 
female only laughs, and that the male does not do so, but only 
cuckoos. Surely that is not the case. 

I remember years ago in Sussex, when sitting in a field, that 
a cuckoo alighted on a fence behind me, cuckooing loudly, and 
then uttered a most diabolical laugh. I mention that it was 
behind me, for I was not quite quick enough to see him in the 
act of laughing, and I thought then, and have often wondered 
since, whether the noise may be produced by the quick beat 
of the wings. But I am more than doubtful about this speculation. 

A few days ago a cuckoo flew over my garden cuckooing, and 

half way across, he laughed and chuckled. I could not see 
any increased movement of the wings. No other bird was near, 
and the laugh proceeded from him without doubt, so if he was 
a cuckooing male he could decidedly laugh. 
» It is a Jaugh that is sometimes wicked and jeering, sometimes 
bubbling and humorous, and adds much to the interest of this 
most fascinating of birds. He hardly deserves such almost 
disparagement as I have just found in a little poem by W. H. 
Davies, *‘ The simple bird that thinks two notes a song.” 

Unlike many of the over-rated so-called song-birds who squeal 
and squeak unceasingly, his note at least is beautiful, and he 
adds to it this queer puzzling laugh.—Yours, etc., 

BEeRTHA NEWCOMBE. 

The Manor House, Elsted, Sussex. 

June 21st. 


CESAR FRANCK 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sr1r,—I am sorry that your correspondent, Mr. Frederick H. 
Evans, after a just appreciation of Max Reger and your musical 
critic’s review of his work, should then proceed to make himself 
appear ludicrous by his remarks on César Franck. Franck was 
a man who admittedly produced uneven work in the early years 
of his career, and I can but hope in charity to Mr. Evans that 
it is on this that he judges Franck ; but if he has actually heard, 
let us say, the Organ Chorales, or the Symphony, or the “ Beati- 
tudes,” or that marvel of passionate beauty, the Sonata for violin 
and piano, and can still call the composer of these a maker of 
‘** sublime fustian,”’ then I must conclude that Mr. Evans must 
be utterly deaf to musical grandeur and supreme beauty. Even 
if one had never heard a note of Franck’s music, but had only 
read of his saintly and modest life, and his pure and lovable 
nature, one would be inclined to doubt if such a man could 
produce music which is “‘ merely grandiloquent ” and “ theatri- 


cal” ; and doubt as to its impossibility would become a certainty 
on hearing those works I have mentioned, and many others— 
all instinct with that spontaneity and unerring sense of beauty 
which is the mark of the true artist. 


It is worthy of notice, also, 











that Liszt, on whose level Mr. Evans almost places Franck, 
coupled Franck’s name, after hearing him improvise, with that of 
John Sebastian Bach.—Yours, etc., 
Frank C. Lewis, 
Marlborough College, Wiltshire. 
June 28th. 


Miscellany 


LADIES IN WAR-TIME 


ORD GRANVILLE himself is something of a shadow 
in the two large volumes of correspondence which 
bear his name.* It is his mother and another 
lady who dominate the book with the reality of heroines in 
fiction. His mother, the Marchioness of Stafford, was a 
good mother—an obtrusively good mother. The other 
lady, the Countess of Bessborough, was a good wife 
who went through the world with a train of pestering 
lovers and enjoyed reckoning the number of their scalps, 
except when Sheridan began to sigh with too public a deter- 
mination. She put a stop to Lord Granville’s sighs very 
early—she was twelve years older than he and had four 
children—but he became the most intimate of her friends 
and confidants, and his politics and his love-affairs seem 
to have been a matter of almost more interest to her than 
they were to himself. She evidently had something of 
Hedda Gabler’s love of meddling with men’s destinies. 
Luckily, she was amusing, and had troops of friends and 
plenty of interests to keep her from a fate like Hedda’s. 
She was the younger sister of the famous Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and Lady Hester Stanhope said of her: 
““She had ten times more cleverness than her sister the 
Duchess.” Her letters are full of character. They are 
among the most brilliant written by any Englishwoman 
during the Napoleonic Wars. If one wished to study the 
mood of England and especially of the English upper classes 
during those wars, one could scarcely turn to a more instruc- 
tive and entertaining book than this. 

The early letters are full of expressions of pious horror 
over the French people at the time of the Revolution. Lady 
Stafford is shocked to find that, in spite of their poverty 
and want of money, “ yet so are that People made, that they 
are not humbled, and still look on themselves as superior 
to every other Nation.” Lady Sutherland, who is in Paris 
at the beginning of 1791, expresses her contempt of people 
who can remain so tranquil and so unheroically incapable 
even of crime. She writes : 

They let themselves be wound up like watches, ce sont de véritables 
machines ; they have not even courage to rob and plunder unless 
it is put into their heads and taught, as a necessary part of a systéme 
politique and nécessaire pour arrangement universel. They will 
certainly not fight or change their minds suddenly, so that les amies 
de Tancien régime have only to wait some centuries till this Fit of 
Philosophy is over. En attendant some people think that, as simple 
reasoning and disquisitions will not pay the Taxes, there may be 
some little disputes about the droits de Phomme when they come in 
Question. 

Lady Sutherland was also of the opinion concerning the 
“common People ” in France that “ there are so many of 
them to spare that it would not signify much if they were 
to be treated as Sparrows and killed in dozens at a time.” 
It was only natural that in circles so stupid with scorn 
approval should be general of the Duke of Brunswick when, 
in 1792, he issued his manifesto declaring that as leader of 
the Allied Armies he had been sent “ to lay Paris in the dust, 
and to crush the republican vipers under his heel.” Lord 
* Lord Granville Gower (first Earl Granville): 


Leveson ; . 
Correspondence, 1781 to 1821. Edited by his daughter-in-law, Castalia 
Countess Granville. Two vols. Murray. 32s. net 
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Granville, who was at Mayence at the time, wrote with grim 
satisfaction : 

The declaration of the Duke of Brunswick with respect t» not sparing 
any man dressed in the habit of N ational Guards, but treating all 
the prisoners of the ligue with mercy, will much abate that Spirit 
of wearing cockades and their vivre libre ou mourir. 


Within two months, however, he has changed his opinion : 


I have my doubts . . . whether that declaration was politic; it 
certainly has been the cause of the imprisonment of the King. 


And the September Massacres came about the same time 
to prove that the Duke of Brunswick’s boasts of ruthlessness 
resulted not in intimidating the French but merely in 
awakening in them an answering blood-lust. 

Lady Stafford’s pious spitefulness was not directed 
merely against the French. She had a nice malice which 
would have pleased Jane Austen, and she wore it like a 
virtue on all occasions. There is a pleasant example of it 
in a reference to Lady Jersey, with whom the Prince of 
Wales was brazenly intimate : 

I hear Lord Uxbridge will not allow Lady Uxbridge to be at her 
Grand-Daughter’s Christening if Lady Jersey comes to it. They say 
her Ladyship is to be at the Drawing-Room this Day. I hope the 
Mob attack her... 


In another letter there is a portrait, condescendingly tart, 
of the Duke of Bridgewater. “I do not believe,” Lady 
Stafford writes, “that his Grace’s Face has undergone the 
Operation of washing these last two months.” And again : 
His Grace of Bridge. is with us, not less positive nor less prejudiced 
than usual. It is a great Disadvantage to live with our Inferiors 
either in Situation or in Understanding. Self-Sufficiency is the natural 
Consequence ; but his Want of Religion makes him an Object of Pity. 
I do not mean that he does not believe in God, but there he is with 
the Gout and a Disorder in his Stomach, and Death and Immortality 
never occupy either his Thoughts or Words, and he Swears! . 


Lady Bessborough had none of Lady Stafford’s wooden 
rectitude, her immoral virtue. She was responsive, tolerant, 
generous, indecisive, vain, and very little of a humbug. 
She was a hero-worshipper, but not a blind one. She was 
horrified when “dear, delightful Nelson” permitted the 
slaughter of the prisoners at Naples: “I cannot bear it,” 
she wrote. She lamented over the disappearance of chivalry 
from war—this was more than a hundred years ago ! ‘* War,”’ 
she declared, “ has relaps’d into all the savageness of old 
times without the bright honour and brilliant courage that 
us’d to make one overlook its cruelty.” In fact, her letters 
are very like the letters a charming woman might be writing 
to-day. Even her quotations from her son’s letters from the 
front during the Peninsular War sound curiously modern. 
“I had two letters from Frederick to-day in high Spirits. 
He says all the croakers are in England.” Her description 
of the war thrills that raged in the bosoms of those who 
were of the wrong sex or the wrong age for fighting has 
also an almost topical interest during the present war. 
Here is a picture of the patriotic flusterings of Lady 
Downshire, for instance : 

Our neighbour Lady Downshire is certainly in a state of insanity ; 
no character in a play was ever more outrée’d. She is gone Volunteer 
and News mad. We have had five letters from her to-day—one full 
of handbills to be distributed about, another to inform us that with 
the blessing of God we had taken the Island of Tobago, another that 
to her certain knowledge muskets had been given to five people who 
had not taken the oath of allegiance and supremacy. Her Servant 
could be hardly got back when another brought a note to congratulate 
Lord B. on the safe arrival of the Bombay fleet. Half-an-hour after- 
wards came four sides of advice, queries, and proposals concerning 
the Roe and Putney corps, and before we had got through half she 
arrived in person. 


Lord John Townsend, a persecuting amorist turned patriot, 
was a “ ginger ” counterpart of Lady Downshire, and longed 
to toss the Prime Minister of the day in a blanket. The 
Prime Ministers of those days—the Pitts and the Addingtons 


alike—were no more fortunate in silencing criticism than 
is a Prime Minister to-day. We find Canning complaining 
as early as 1797 that Pitt “is terribly idle and negligent,” 
and in 1802—the year in which he publicly glorified Pitt 
in the song “ The Pilot that Weathered the Storm ’—he 
privately sneered at him for having become “ as tame as a 
chaplain.” Canning was an old college friend of Lord 
Granville, and several of his letters are given in the present 
collection. The most interesting is that in which he asserts, 
on the authority of the Bishop of Lincoln, that Pitt’s last 
words, instead of being the romantic apostrophe usually 
quoted, were: “I am sorry to leave the Country in such a 
situation.”” Of the many references to Pitt in Lady Bess- 
borough’s letters, one of the most unexpected is that which 
describes how he “ pleased me extremely by crying” in 
Drury Lane Theatre at the “ Infant Roscius’s” perfor- 
mance in “Douglas.” ‘The “Infant Roscius” was Betty, 
the boy actor from Belfast, who so resented Lady Hamilton’s 
kissing him in public. Lady Bessborough tells how, on 
this occasion, he “ coloured up like scarlet,” and protested : 
** I’m too old to be kissed, Ma’am.”’ 

Sheridan’s is the most unpleasant of the many portraits 
drawn in this crowded correspondence. He seems to have 
persecuted Lady Bessborough in her home, at other people’s 
houses, and even in the theatre. He made eyes at her, 
both fierce and supplicating, both drunken and sober. 
There is an cdd scene in which, Lady Bessborough having 
gone to see his wife, Sheridan comes in, “ not perfectly 
sober,” and protests his love for both of them alternately, 
his wife interrupting him every now and then with: “* Why, 
S—, I thought Lady B. pursued you, and that you reviled 
all her violence like a second Joseph! So you used to tell 
me.” Lady Bessborough stayed until three in the morning, 
when, with the help of Sheridan’s maid, they locked the 
great man in and she was able to escape. 

It is seldom, however, that Lady Bessborough’s stories 
flatter their subjects. Much as she detested the mean kind 
of disparagement, she loved to record the absurdities of 
her contemporaries. There is an amusing letter in which 
she describes a visit to Scotland and a drive with Lady 
Rosslyn and Brougham, whom she suspected of “ making 
love to Ly. R.” :— 

Ly. R. really would be very pleasant if it were not for her party 
violence, which exceeds anything I ever met with. She will not admit 
any of Walter Scott’s Poetry into the House,and in showing me his 
cottage said: ‘* The Beast who used to live there, and who I wish 
was hang’d,” &c.; and in passing through Ld. Melville's park, she 
leant back, lest she should be obliged to bow to Mrs. R. Dundas and 
said : ‘‘ I believe nothing will ever kill the old Devil; he ought to 
have been dead long ago.””—‘‘ And D——-d,” answered Mr. Brougham. 
Barring this, they are very pleasant and good humoured. 


Lady Bessborough has a happy way of putting living speech 
into the mouths of those of whom she writes. She conveys 
a situation in a sentence as when she relates how, when 
George III. was suffering from one of his attacks of madness, 
the Princess of Wales used to exclaim: ‘Oh, my God! 
let them let out the poor, dear old King, and shut up my 
Husband.” There are other acid stories of the marital 
troubles of Lord and Lady Holland and of the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond. Lady Bessborough supplied Lord 
Granville, during his residence abroad on various embassies 
and missions, with all the gossip of her circle. And yet 
no one could dismiss her as a scandal-monger. She is too 
deeply interested in her correspondence, in politics, and in 
human nature to devote herself to scandal. She is as much 
bent upon giving Lord Granville advice as upon entertaining 
him, as in that early letter in which she tells him how to 
get the better of nervousness while making his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons :— 


Fix your eyes upon the table before the Speaker, and never look 
at any one person or fancy any one is listening to you. . . . Take two 
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teaspoonfuls of Salvolatile to two tablespoonfuls and a little over of 
Camphor Julep. Taste it first to see that it is not too strong (that is, 
makes your mouth water), add a little more Camphor. I do long to 
have it over 


It is not easy for a casual reader of these volumes to realise 
what attraction Lord Granville can have had for so witty 
and high-spirited a Jady as the Countess of Bessborough. 
This may partly be due to the fact that Lord Granville 
burnt a great part of his own letters, and we are left with 
nothing like so full a portrait of him as we possess of his 
mother and his Egeria. She asks him to “ think aloud ” 
in his letters as “‘ the most flattering manner in which you 
can write to me.” We may be sure, however, he was most 
careful to burn just those letters which Lady Bessborough 
was most flattered by and which we in our turn would find 
most delightful to read. Still, we never have the slightest 
doubt that even the best of them were inexpressive and 
wooden things compared to hers. It is not that Lady 
Bessborough deserves a place among the great English 
letter-writers. She is prolix and we can skip many of her 
sentences with a good conscience. But she does survive 
most triumphantly in her correspondence as a figure. She 
will be as real henceforth in the imaginations of those who 
read the present volumes as her sister, Georgiana, or her 
daughter, the freakish Lady Caroline Lamb. 
Ronert Lynp. 


TRISTAN AND BORIS 


Ss" THOMAS BEECHAM’S production of Tristan and 
Isolda will not please everybody, which is not 
astonishing ; but it does not even please some good 

and fairly reasonable people who are not in the 

habit of abusing everything that does not come up to 
the perfection of their ideal. This opera, more than 
perhaps any other, tempts the imagination to create an 
ideal representation of it, one that shall satisfy our sense of 
the marvellous quality of the music ; and so shortcomings, 
in whatever direction, are both more apparent and not so 
easily forgiven as they would be in a lesser work. To anyone 
not wholly impatient with imperfections that are almost 
inevitable the present production has many good points, 
The setting is a departure, and to me a welcome departure. 
from the Wagnerian tradition. Mr. Allinson, who designed 
the scenery, has learned from the Russian Ballet and Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson something of the art of decoration, and 
his most successful scene, the garden of King Mark’s castle 
in Cornwall, is very effective. The idea of the first scene 
was excellent, but when the curtain of Isolda’s apartment is 
drawn the forecastle of the boat is, I think, too near, the 
sailors being almost on top of her. Perhaps the insufficient 
depth of the stage is responsible for this, but it would have 
been enormously more effective from the front of the house 
had there been a deeper perspective ; and there is no reason 
why the sailors’ chorus (not too well sung, by the way) 
should be brought up to the footlights. It is, however, in 
the last act that Mr. Allinson has signally failed. In atragedy 
there must be some sense of climax, of culmination in the 
stage setting as well as in the music, whereas Mr. Allinson 
has let the whole opera down in the last act by a pale, 
wishy-washy, pinky-tan castle that is not in the key at all. 
A dark and sombre grey was more the tone-colour required, 
or a purplish-red—a daring artist might have even tried 
black—anything, in fact, but that ridiculous pink. The 
setting of Otello is in this respect much superior, M. Polunin 
having designed a really beautiful and appropriate final 
scene that adds enormously to the effect of the music. 






To turn to the singing, it must be confessed that Miss 
Rosina Buckmann was, on the whole, surprisingly good, 
especially in the more dramatic parts, having a good deal of 
breadth of style. In the second act her singing was lacking 
in tenderness and expression, and her voice is big and full 
and somewhat unintelligent, rather than flexible and alluring. 
Mr. Mullings, who sang and acted in the first scene with a 
deeply impressive restraint, and in the second with a rapture 
tinged with melancholy foreboding, rose in the last act to an 
immense and tragic greatness, making the scene palpitate 
with life and the figure of the dying Tristan blaze with 
extraordinary vitality. This vitality is, after all, the 
essential requirement for a fine performance of Tristan and 
Tsolda, and it is present in abundance in the production at 
the Aldwych, much being due to the virile conducting of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. The King Mark of Mr. Robert 
Radford was impressive, and Mr. Percy Heming made 
Kurvenal exceptionally attractive and real with a sort of 
natural awkwardness and candour that brought out well 
the dog-like affection of his character. At first one has the 
impression that the opera is much too big for the theatre, 
but this wears off after the first act. 

Boris Godounov was looked forward to with misgiving 
by many people remembering its magnificent performance 
at Drury Lane with Chaliapin in the title-réle ; all doubts, 
however, were speedily set at rest by the production on 
Tuesday. M. Bouilliez was fully adequate to the part of 
Boris; he has a fine, sonorous voice, well controlled, and 
a knack of vivid dramatic gesture and considerable vitality. 
Compared with Chaliapin he is somewhat lacking in impres- 
sive dignity, and his method is rhetorical and external 
rather than instinctive. He has not, therefore, the note 
of thrilling sincerity which makes Mr. Mullings’s interpre- 
tations of Otello and Tristan so absolutely incomparable. 
To me, however, the part of Boris is not the main thing in 
the opera. The finest scenes musically and dramatically, 
with the exception of the Inn scene, which is a masterpiece 
of melodic beauty and humour, are the first scene before 
the Monastery, the third (the Coronation), and the scene 
in the forest (the Revolt). In these scenes the chorus is 
principal, and familiarity cannot dull the glowing melodic 
beauty, the splendid surging rhythms of those choruses 
which seem the very incarnation of the Russian people. 
How inferior, for instance, is the garden scene (omitted at 
Drury Lane); there is no trace of the genius of Mous- 
sorgsky in this love duet, which might have been written 
by almost anyone! The choruses, recruited partly from the 
Alexandra Palace Choir, were admirably sung, and Mr. 
Goossens conducted with a great deal of spirit and decision. 
In the delightful Inn scene and again in the Forest scene 
Mr. Robert Radford and Mr. Alfred Heather as Varlaam 
and Missail were extremely good, not only in their singing, 
but in their acting—in fact, Mr. Heather shows remarkable 
talent for unobtrusive comic by-play. Mr. Maurice d’Oisly 
was well cast as Chiusky and the Idiot, and Mr. Frederick 
Blamey, who is inclined to force his voice a little, was other- 
wise excellent as the pretender Dmitri. Miss Ethel Toms 
requires special mention as Feodor, her rendering could 
hardly have been bettered, and she was capably assisted in 
the Nursery scene by Miss Edith Clegg and Miss Ellinger. 
The setting is that used at Drury Lane but adapted to the 
smaller stage. On account of M. Bouilliez the opera had 
to be sung in French, which is to be regretted. One leaves 
the theatre reflecting what a national asset, what a source 
of pride and stimulus to a people’s self-realisation such a 
work is, and wondering how long it will be before the English 
people will be able to create a similar national achievement, 
for what is great in this work is primarily Russia and only 


accidentally Moussorgsky. 
W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
LL most people, I possess a number of books which 


I have not read. I am not referring to volumes, 

such as the Speculum Morale of Vincent of Beauvais 
or the commentary of Oecolampadius on St. John’s Gospel, 
which I bought merely because they looked pleasant and 
which nobody on earth could be expected to read. I mean 
books in English and of comparatively recent date. There 
is, for example, Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, for which, 
in a weak moment, I paid some shillings with the feeling 
that, as a cogitative being, I ought not to leave so notable 
astone unturned. The feeling passed and never came back. 
And there is Ranke’s History of the Popes—up to the 
present undisturbed by me; there are The Last Days of 
Pompeii, Romola, Vittoria, Carlyle’s essays on Burns and 
Scott, What Maisie Knew, What Katy Did, and dozens of 
other modern works, some of which, if I live, I shall certainly 
read, and others of which, I am sure, I shall never begin. 
But it makes no difference. Whether he has read them or 
not, a man’s own books get, in a manner, stale to him. 
If a book remains for years unopened on one’s shelves it 
becomes increasingly difficult to read it. Yet if one finds 
another edition of it in somebody else’s house one may fly 
to it, and, under the same conditions, one may read or re- 
read almost anything one finds. 

* * * 

So it is, at the moment, with me. I am in a place pre- 
viously unknown to me. It is bestrewn with books; and, 
penned to the house by the brilliant summer weather, I 
have been doing some miscellaneous reading. For one thing 
I have gone solidly once more through Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
verse. How extraordinarily good it is! And how remark- 
ably he has gone on improving, especially as a metrist. 
But more than ever, after a heavy dose of these compressed 
statements of his point of view, one realises his determined 
and unmitigated gloom. It is at its densest in Wessex 
Poems, and in places one laughs outright at it. He illus- 
trated the book himself, his drawing is naive, and the sketch 
of two floors of a church, the pews (and two lovers) above, 
and the skulls and cross-bones below has an “I will be 
grim at all costs” air about it that robs it of all its horror. 
The story attached is a neat one. The man is a con- 
sumptive about to die; he asks the woman if she loves 
him? She falsely says “ Yes” in order to brighten his 
last hours. He dies, and her life is ever after blighted 
because she cannot reconcile herself to a Universe in which 
the telling of such lies is a moral obligation. There is another 
small drama in which a woman, maltreated by her husband, 
dies, telling her old lover that she wishes she had married 
him and that her child could have been his child, and asking 
him to see that the brutal husband does not ill-treat the 
child. The brutal husband remarries and does ill-treat 
the child. One day he finds the lover mourning on the 
dead wife’s grave, and demands by what right he is there. 
The lover, remembering the death-bed remark and suddenly 
seeing a chance of saving the child, says that he has every 
right to be there as he was really the father of the child. 
His supposed offspring is then left on his doorstep, to be 

looked after carefully, and he spends his time wondering 
whether he was justified in telling, &c. Probably these 
stories, if expanded into novels, might convince; as 
narrative poems they do not ; and when they are squeezed 
into the brief compass of the Satires of Circumstance they 
are grotesquely Life as Thomas Hardy makes it and not 
Life as Thomas Hardy sees it. 

* * * 
It is a little bold in these days to admit that one hasn’t 


read the whole of Mr. Conrad’s works, but until this week 
I had never laid hands on Almayer’s Folly. It was his first 
book. In his Reminiscences he gives an account of how it 
was begun, in a Pimlico lodging-house, when he was a sea 
captain and carried about the ocean for five years until 
(when he was thirty-five) he finished it. When, half-done 
and laid by, it was yellowing and mouldering, he showed it 
to his first reader, a Cambridge man going to Australia for 
his health, and asked him if it was worth completing. The 
passenger, with a nice economy of words, answered “ Dis- 
tinctly,” and Captain Conrad was thus encouraged to pro- 
ceed. I had read all this before, and also the novelist’s 
statement that before this he had not attempted literature 
and had hardly ever written even a letter—though I suppose 
there must have been an occasional entry in a log. I have 
certainly been surprised by the craftsmanship of Almayer’s 
Folly. Not only is the structure good, but the writing, 
except in one or two places, is astonishingly finished, accurate 
and restrained. It is absurdly unlike a first book. Its 
weakness, as it appears to me, lies in the dullness of the 
principal character. It is difficult to keep up one’s 
interest in a person whose main characteristic is his im- 
potence. But it doesn’t matter so much here as it might, 
for the subsidiary story of Dain and Nina is very fascinating, 
and the real hero, after all, is none of the people, white or 
Malay, but the Bornean river (its topography is not always 
clear to me) on whose overgrown banks they all live and the 
changes of which, night and day, are described with mar- 
vellous eloquence and certainty. 


* * * 


Finally, after various minor excursions, I have settled 
down to the works of Thomas Love Peacock, of whom I 
had read nothing before except some poems. Why? I 
don’t know, but I think his name has vaguely repelled me. 
Anyhow, I am thankful now that I have been able to come 
fresh to Peacock’s novels. He has a few devotees, but it is 
amazing that so admirable a writer is not more read. Night- 
mare Abbey and Headlong Hall are not great masterpieces, 
but they are certainly small masterpieces. They belong to 
the class of intellectual comedy to which Candide, and, in 
some measure, Rasselas belong ; in fact, they must certainly 
have been modelled on Candide. They are burlesques of 
oneself and one’s friends, and every other discussing, theoris- 
ing person and hisfriends. Charlatans of all kinds, literary, 
political, ecclesiastical and scientific, and philosophers of all 
kinds from the man who believes that upward progress is 
inevitable to the man who believes that downward progress 
is undeniable, from the secret revolutionary conspirator 
to the professional sceptic ; he gets them all in, quintessen- 
tialises their doctrines into exquisitely flowing prose, 
and knocks their heads together with charming ruth- 
lessness. Any extract will illustrate the flow of his 


dialogue :— 


** The anatomy of the human stomach,” said Mr. Escot, ** and 
the formation of the teeth, clearly place man in the class of fungivor- 
ous animals.” 

** Many anatomists,” said Mr. Foster, ** are of a different opinion, 
and agree in discerning the characteristics of the carnivorous classes.” 

** ] am no anatomist,” said Mr. Jenkinson, ** and cannot decide 
where doctors disagree ; in the meantime, I conclude that man is 
omnivorous, and on that conclusion I act.” 

** Your conclusion is truly orthodox,” said the Reverend Doctor 
Gaster ; ** indeed, the loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet, 
and the practice of the Church in all ages shows———”’ 

« That it never loses sight of the loaves and fishes,” said Mr. Escot 


If loud asseveration on my part sends to Peacock a few 
people who have not tried him before, I shall feel that 
the recent rain has not descended in vain. 

So_omMon EAGLe, 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Slav Soul, and Other Stories. By ALEXANDER Kuprin. 
With an Introduction by SrepHEN Granam. Constable. 
5s. net. 


The Flight from the Cross. By Ostp Durmov. Translated 
by G. M. Foaxes. Werner Laurie. 6s. 


The Golloviev Family. By N. E. Sacneprin. Translated 
by ATHELSTAN Ripeway. Jarrold. 6s. 

A Russian Priest. By J. Porapenxo. Translated by W. 
GaussEN. With an Introduction by James ADDERLEY. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Mr. Stephen Graham has been called a poct in a 
powder - magazine: he has taken of late to writing 
like a poet in a penny magazine. It is a pity, for 
he is one of the few living writers with the natural 
gift of beautiful English—indeed, it is his command of 
English epithets which has made him an authority on 
Russian politics. His introduction to the new volume of 
selections from Kuprin contains some unmeaning phrases 
and some indefensible aesthetics. When he says: “* Nothing 
ugly is worth reproducing, however curious the ugliness may 
be,” he begs the whole question of art and speaks as a mere 
past-ist: such doctrine is dead before it is formulated : 
however often it is revived, it will never be victorious—it 
will only be Victorian. Yet there is something to be said 
for Mr. Graham’s deliberate choice of the charming, if but 
as a set-off to the persistence with which most translators 
from the Russian seem to choose the unpleasant. If we 
are to “ love Russia,” it ought to be for some better reason 
than that love is blind. If mujiks be the food of love, as 
Mr. Graham would have us believe, and as I for one am 
very ready to believe, there is some sense in presenting 
them to us under an appetising guise. The stories in the 
present volume are not, as a matter of fact, at all merely 
‘“* pretty.” Some of them are mournful, some tragic, some 
comic, some just jolly: their uniformity, like their beauty, 
is in the equability of their art. It is not Mr. Graham’s 
practice that one quarrels with, but his theory. The 
language of the translation (three of the stories are translated 
by Mr. Graham himself, the rest by Mrs. Graham) is near 
perfection. As for the general survey, in the Introduction, 
of Kuprin’s genius, it seems absurd for one as ignorant as 
myself to quarrel with it; but I have read three volumes 
of Kuprin’s work, in translations of varying merits, and in 
those three volumes at least I can find no justification for 
Mr. Graham’s witticisms. 

Kuprin . . . comes to you with a handful of wild flowers in one 
red, hairy hand and a shovelful of rubbish in the other—his shiny, 
lachrymose but unfathomable features pouring floods of tears or 
rolling and bursting in guffaws of laughter. His is a rank verbiage 
—he gives birth to words, ideas, examples in tens where other writers 
go by units or threes. 

Apart altogether from the fact that a feature cannot be 

unfathomable (though its expression may), and that “ rank 

verbiage ’”? does not mean what Mr. Graham appears to 
imagine, the whole picture is as foreign as possible to any- 
thing that the present translators, or other translators, 
have ever given us of Kuprin. His simplicity is not that 
of the child or the sentimentalist, but of the philosopher who 
has lived through complexity to the simplicity behind : his 
style has austerities as well as luxuriousness. From all of 
which I argue that his untranslated works must be very 
different from those we have in translation. Captain 
Ribnikov (see a collection called The River of Life, translated 
by Messrs. S. Koteliansky and J. M. Murry) is among the 
greatest of short stories: it is not only terrible, but terrific, 
and yet its terrors are informed with the noblest and gentlest 
passion of pity, and its proportions, its harmonies, its 
effects have the dreamy quictude of art’s extreme simplicity. 














It has, in fact, one quality which links it with such a story 
as The Elephant in the present collection, though that is of 
precisely the opposite kind. The Elephant might have 
been written by a Russian Hans Andersen. There is a 
little girl who is dying from sheer lack of interest in living : 
the one thing that can revive her is an elephant to play 
with—so her father goes out and gets her an elephant to play 
with. That is all, but no one could read those few pages 
and doubt Kuprin’s quality. 

A Slav Soul scores the rare success of being both general 
and particular: it paints the portrait of one separate 
concrete human being, and yet allows Western eyes a glimpse 
into the soul of Slavdom. The Song and the Dance is more 
professedly, if not more profoundly, symbolical: Easter 
Day is a tender and passionate study of boy-and-girl love : 
Mechanical Justice is simple farce: Cain, with its account 
of a “* punitive expedition,” is a fierce indictment of tyranny 
and militarism : 

The company could not be burdened with prisoners, and so all 
suspected persons whom they came across on the road, and all those 
who had no passports, were shot without delay. Captain Markof 
was not mistaken in his psychological analysis; he knew that the 
steadily increasing irritation of his soldiers would find a certain satis- 
faction in such bloody chastisement. 


** But suppose the old man is quite innocent ? So much the worse 
for him. I can’t spare two men to guard him, especially considering 
what we’ve got to do to-morrow. In any case, why should he escape 
the destiny of those fifteen whom we shot yesterday ? No, it wouldn't 
be fair to spare him after what we’ve done to the others.” 


(It is a curious slip in Biblical knowledge, by the way, to 


picture Cain as the slayer of animals and Abel as the vege- 
tarian.) I cannot even mention all the stories Mr. Graham 


has here collected, or furnish any idea of their scope. He 
has given the British public a beautiful book. 
The “ Foreword” to Duimov’s novel tells us: “ The 


title chosen—The Flight from the Cross—shows that all the 
characters in the story knew what they should do, but 
could not bring themselves to do it,” and also: “ The high 
and noble thoughts that the Master expresses are fraught 
with wonderful, philosophic truths...” I cannot say 
that the hasty perusal which is all the painful nature of the 
book invites one to make seems altogether to justify either 
of these statements. Some of the characters struggle— 
some even with a measure of success—towards an ideal : 
but others—and especially the Master, whose “ philosophic ” 
discourses are far too vague to be “‘ wonderful ’—seem to 
be merely selfish and base, while others again are quite mad, 
There is a hideous love-story between an officer and an 
actress, the officer combining a strong desire to dominate and 
make love to women with a morbid loathing of the female 
body, and the actress being both cruel and vicious: their 
painful moods are transformed into ordinary lust by a 
street-accident and the sight of blood. This may, for all I 
know, be a correct reading of some loathsome byway of 
morbid psychology, nor can one, on general principles, 
assert that even of such things art might not be fashioned— 
it is not fashioned here. As for the Master himself— 

He was a martyr—a martyr whose noble ideas had not yet brought 
about his martyrdom—a martyr who had been crowned before his 
supreme sacrifice instead of after—a martyr who was left unperse- 
cuted; who knew that he had received his crown beforehand and 
could not make up his mind to earn it. 


His greed, selfishness, jealousy and general meanness are 
extreme. There are throughout the book (which is well 
translated) passion, vigour, and a savage strength of irony : 
there are in places a few decent people and touching scenes. 

In The Gollovlev Family the gloom is even less relieved. 
The picture is of an old, vicious, decayed land-owning 
family, and we are spared none of the ramifications of 
insanity, degeneracy, drink, greed, brutality, dishonesty 
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and spite. The literary power is unmistakable. Shchedrin, 
the publishers inform us, “‘ is regarded in Russia as a classic,” 
and “ Kropotkin speaks of ’’ this book “‘ as a masterpiece.” 
The hopelessness and brooding horror are certainly con- 
vincing enough ; but I do not feel that they are transmuted 
from “ realism ”’ into significance, nor that the accumulation 
of misery is as artistically effective as it might be. 

A Russian Priest is, on the other hand, moving and 
charming in its very unpretentious way. It tells the story 
of a priest whose gifts would have assured him preferment 
and worldly success, but who chooses to live in a simple 
backward village (which, of course, misunderstands and 
mistrusts him) and to attempt the genuine Christian life. 
There is much beauty of feeling, but not very much of 
treatment: the simplicity of method is great, but it lacks 
that divine economy which makes of simplicity the subtlest 
art. 

GERALD GOULD. 


A WHIG AND A TORY 


Political and Literary Essays. By the Eart or Cromer. 
Third Series. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 


Persons and Politics of the Transition. By A. A. BauMANN. 
Macmillan. 6s. net. 


Lord Cromer is not a Sainte-Beuve or a Walter Bagehot ; 
but in an age when everyone writes books so eminent a 
man may be excused for collecting the occasional articles 
and reviews with which he employs the leisure he has 
earned by long and valuable public service. At any rate, 
Lord Cromer apologetically hopes that it is all right for 
him to go as far as a third volume, and we may acknowledge 
that the collected papers prove two things: a very wide 
range of knowledge and reading on Lord Cromer’s part, 
and the fact that he is as competent a reviewer in the 
Spectator manner as could be found almost anywhere in 
England. Of these thirty-four papers there are hardly 
half-a-dozen which are not, in one way or another connected 
with the war, and more especially with its diplomatic 
and international aspects. It is not uncommon to regard 
Lord Cromer as almost the last of the Whigs; and yet, 
while a good many of his judgments and admissions are 
unmistakably Whiggish, the point of view from which he 
discusses the books that come under his hand may more 
properly be described as that of a rigidly conventional 
and unanalytical Anglicanism. In one essay after another 
he reveals his interest in the probable effects of democracy 
in international affairs, and it is curious to see how his 
judicial conservatism is always accompanied by a confession 
of democratic faith, sometimes rather startling. For 
example: “German absolutism has brought home to 
every class of the community the fact that, although there 
may be minor differences of opinion between us, we are all 
democrats here ”—a sentence which surely could only be 
written in ignorance of much English newspaper writing 
and public and private speaking in war time. When 
arguing against Mr. Ponsonby as to the responsibility 
of the diplomatists for the European collapse, Lord Cromer 
says: “ He ascribes to faulty diplomacy the results which 
are, in reality, due to faulty statesmanship.” This is 
true enough in so far as the diplomatists, using the word 
in its narrow sense, merely put into form the principles 
of the dominant national policies. 

The writing upon nearly all the topics discussed in this 
volume gains a good deal from Lord Cromer’s large and 
detailed acquaintance with contemporary history. We 
do not, therefore, expect to find him repeating certain 
newspaper superficialities about the belligerent countries 
or continuing the ridiculous identification of Nietzsche 









with the doctrine of the omnipotent State. Mr. Baumann 
adopts the notion that some ages are periods of transition 
and some are not; but this, maybe, is not so strange in 
a Tory who glories in his refusal to move with the times. 
No Radical has written a more downright condemnation 
of modern Conservatism than Mr. Baumann achieves, The 
old cause, he holds, was destroyed by Lord Salisbury, 
when he made the coalition of 1895, admitting the 
Birmingham Radicals and thereby “leavening the lump 
of Toryism with political infidelity.” The ruin was com- 
pleted by Lord Rosebery and the other peers who were 
responsible for the preposterous surrender over the 
Parliament Act, and by “the fatal accursed duality of 
leadership ” during the Balfour-Chamberlain period. But 
what can you expect of a party which for half a century 
has indulged “a light-hearted habit of going one better 
than the Radicals and damning the consequences ’’ ? 
That is even worse than wasting a big Parliamentary 
majority (as in 1900-8) upon the business of parsons and 
publicans when, as Mr. Baumann puts it, “the parson 
has turned Socialist and the publican has lost his influence.” 
Mr. Baumann is irreverently frank about the defects and 
foibles of the Conservative leaders, and he says a number 
of quite shrewd things about his elders and contemporaries ; 
as, for instance, this of Mr. Winston Churchill: “ He is the 
only instance I know, in life or literature, of a son who 
has profited by the mistakes of his father.” 


A PATRIOT’S HOUSE 


Charles Stewart Parnell: A Memoir. By Joun Howarp 
PaRNELL. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 


Parnell has not been too fortunate in his biographers. 
The first ‘‘ Life’ of the Irish leader that was written, Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s, was an admirable book, a model, as Lord 
Morley said, of what the political biography ought to be. 
All that can be known of Parnell’s political opinions and of 
the motive of his political career is, probably, stated by 
Mr. O’Brien, who, besides, succeeds in rendering the im- 
pressiveness of the man as he appeared to his contem- 
poraries. Three other books on Parnell have since been 
published, including the present biography, all by relatives, 
unpractised writers. One of them, that by Parnell’s widow, 
does satisfy a not illegitimate curiosity, but Mrs. Parnell’s 
story, like the casual recollections of Mrs. Dickinson (a 
sister) and now of Mr. John Parnell, contains much trivia] 
matter and has rather disturbed the popular heroic con- 
ception of the ‘‘ uncrowned king.” Truth hardly required 
that this should happen. ‘* Your politician dies,’’ wrote 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham, ** . it appears quite natural 
. » » One pauses, recollects his small peculiarities . . . then 
forgets him, half pitying, half with contempt. . . . But when 
a man, such as was Parnell, passes, all the infirmities of 
life fall off, and only his originality and greatness stay.” 
Parnell’s relatives will not let us forget that he had his 
share of common human infirmities, more than his share 
perhaps—a great fear of death, for example, improvidence, 
and even, if we may believe Mr. John Parnell, a tendency 
towards snobbism. But the truth is that Parnell’s whole 
expression of himself was in politics, and this despite his 
distaste for public life, his unlikeness to other politicians, 
his loneliness among his colleagues. What he said or did 
outside of politics has no intrinsic interest. The relatives 
with whom alone he was intimate, felt the power of his 
personality, but they cannot explain it. The rest—his 
simplicity of mind, his lack of all intellectual arrogance, his 
passionate temperament, his desire to serve the people of 
Ireland according to the best of his ability, is recorded in 
his public acts and a few sentences from his speeches, 
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The author of this Memoir was the only one of Parnell’s 
brothers who took part in politics. When Parnell decided 
to help the Tenant Right and Home Rule movements, it was 
this brother to whom he turned. ‘‘ John,” he said, ‘‘ we 
must run you.”’ The family, which was Anglo-American 
by origin, had a good record of public service ; but Parnell’s 
sudden interest in Irish politics came upon the family like 
a surprise, and it is still a ‘‘ mystery ”’ to his brother. Pre- 
viously, the household had given more attention to American 
than to Irish affairs. Parnell, his brother tells us, took 
great trouble worrying out in his mind the rights and wrongs 
of the Civil War. Dislike of England was in the family, 
but not romantic belief in Ireland. It is probable that 
Parnell embraced the popular cause of the tenants simply 
because he believed that it was morally the right one. 

The character study is slight, the anecdotes are not very 
good ; but the book has in parts a pathetic interest. Details 
of the extraordinary financial history of the Parnells are 
published for the first time. It is a pity that Mr. Parnell did 
not make his story turn entirely on the slow dying away of a 
patriot’s house. Avondale, the home of the Parnells, is 
always the background to his memories of his brother. The 
family was long ago broken and uprooted. Avondale is 
to-day in the hands of the Government, under the Board of 
Agriculture, and is worked by English and Scotch labourers. 
** Little did Charley think,” Mr. Parnell observes, ‘‘ that 
his endeavours to make a new Ireland would bring such a 
change.” 


HISTORIES OF DIPLOMACY 


The Diplomacy of the Great War. 
Maemillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


German Policy Before the War. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


A History of the Great War, 1914. The Genesis of the War, 
June, 1914—August, 1915. By Briccs Davenport. 
Putnam. Qs. net. 


Mr. Bullard and Mr. Davenport are Americans. Mr. 
Prothero is, of course, well known to be an Englishman. 
Their books, each in its own way, show the different pitfalls 
which lie in the path of the writer on diplomacy. Not the 
least important effect of secret diplomacy is that it draws a 
veil for at least half a century over foreign politics, and the 
candid publicist will admit that he cannot be certain of what 
the various Secretaries and Chancellors and Monarchs have 
really been up to behind the veil. Under these circumstances 
the writing of history becomes either the record of dull and 
misleading facts, or an opportunity for exercising one’s 
prejudices, or a field for ingenious guessing. Mr. Prothero, 
who seems to be unaware of the existence of the pitfalls, has 
fallen straight into both the first and the second. His book 
gives the bare facts in the history of foreign politics during 
the last forty-five years as they appeared in the Times or 
the Daily Telegraph. They are all indisputably facts, but 
to represent them as an account of *‘ German Policy ”’ is no 
less misleading than if a botanist, professing to give a 
scientific description of a tulip, told us that it is a yellow 
flower, and neglected to add that there is a bulb hidden under 
the earth. Mr. Prothero seems to be unconscious not only 
that his facts are extraordinarily bare, but also that the 
same bare facts mean something entirely different to a 
German and an Englishman, a Frenchman and an Italian. 

Mr. Prothero sees diplomacy through British spectacles ; 
Mr. Davenport sees it through American spectacles strongly 
tinted with British sympathies; the former gives a short, 
and the latter a long, unilluminating account of the diplo- 
matic causes, the national policies, that led up to the war. 
Mr. Bullard has written a very different kind of book, a book 


By Artuur Buiarp. 


By G. W. Protnero. 









which every European, whether he belong to the Central 
Powers or to the Allies, might read with mental and moral 
profit to himself. It has many merits: its author’s spec- 
tacles are American, faintly tinted with French sympathies ; 
but he is fully aware of the fact that he has a pair of tinted 
spectacles upon his nose, and he is always making a manful 
effort to take them off. He is under no delusions as to our 
ignorance of what has really happened in the Foreign Offices 
of Europe during the last fifty years. In his account for 
instance, of the Anglo-French Agreement or of the Morocco 
crises, much is admittedly guesswork; yet there is more 
truth, we believe, in his guesses than in the bare facts of Mr. 
Prothero. A book which would cause equally intense 
annoyance to a patriotic German, a patriotic Englishman, 
and a patriotic American, must surely have an unusual 
amount of truth in it. 

Mr. Bullard’s account of the German psychology and the 
motives of German policy is particularly sound. German 
diplomacy has been occupied with trying to bestow the gift 
of Deutschtum upon a reluctant world, and if too much 
reluctance was shown to accept it quietly, the German 
rulers were prepared to bestow it by force of arms. The 
German ideal cannot be understood if you look at it through 
British or American spectacles ; it becomes more intelligible 
—though not more attractive—when Mr. Bullard tries to 
look at it from the point of view of a German. He is cer- 
tainly correct in his judgment that from the Deutschtum 
point of view, German diplomacy made fatal mistakes 
between 1905 and 1914, and that the most fatal mistake was 
to force a war in 1914 rather than at the time of the 
Algeciras crisis. The Englishman will be even more 
interested to read what Mr. Bullard has to say of British 
policy. It may be British prejudice, but we think that Mr. 
Bullard’s spectacles are slightly tinted with British antipathy. 
In his view the foreign policies of all the Great Powers alike 
are regulated by the motive of cynical self-interest ; but he 
seems to represent that of Great Britain as just a little more 
cynical than the rest. That certainly implies a perverse 
historical judgment, especially when the only large act of 
policy which Mr. Bullard himself finds it possible ungrudg- 
ingly to approve of, both from an ethical and a political 
point of view, stands to the credit of Britain. Finally, it 
should be mentioned that the book contains a very enter- 
taining and original section in which the liquidation of the 
war and the possible terms of peace are discussed with more 
knowledge and commonsense than are usually displayed in 
such discussions. 


A SLAVOPHILE 


The Slavs of the War Zone. By W. F. Battey, C.B. Chap- 
man and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Bailey wishes to describe the Slav peoples in the 
intimacies of their life and thought; to show how the 
war found them and how it leaves them. The book is 
really a series of impressionistic sketches—composed, one 
imagines, partly from memory and partly on the infor- 
mation of correspondents—of the habits and customs, the 
political aspirations of the Croats and Czechs, Poles and Serbs. 
The writing is sufficiently vivid, the matter most varied. 
Each chapter is crowded with historical incident, pieces of 
folklore and comments on actualities. There are numbers 
of photographs and a map showing the ethnographical 
divisions of Central Europe. It is not a direct record of 
old travels. It is not a war book, or a political history, 
although in one way or another Mr. Bailey manages to say 
a good deal about the war. Passages of this sort abound : 


Mothers grasp their babies, »ld people one another, the girls stand 
mute—paralysed—for they have heard of the fate which befell their 
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sisters in Kielce, in Krzepice, in Turek, in Sieradz. And redder stil! 
blazes the horizon, nearer rumbles the thunder of the cannon. To 
the Church ! - They will pray no more, neither will they 
attempt to escape. - «+ They will do as the bravest Polish folk 
do. They will give their village and destroy themselves. Better 
death than dishonour. Each family enters its hovel, and 
every door is closed. then hungry, fiery tongues of flame 
shoot out, curl up and ripple on. 

To obtain the cinematographic effect Mr. Bailey has no 
need to employ the first person singular. Being an Irish 
Land Commissioner and not an American correspondent 
with the German armies, he evidently could not have 
himself seen these things happen. But it will not matter 
to the reader. 

Mr. Bailey is an ardent Slavophile. That is to say, his 
Slavs have all qualities that are the exact opposite of those 
now called German. They are inflamed by a passionate love 
of liberty ; their manners and their taste leave nothing to 
be desired; they combine the most delicate appreciation 
of a well-served dinner or a well-painted picture with the 
deepest spirituality. The long oppression of the Teutons 
has not made them miserable or dejected. Russia is the 
mother-country of all Slavs, and must so be recognised ; 
but this will not prevent the fiery patriotism of Serbians 
and Croats, Bohemians and Poles from finding its fullest 
expression. The destiny of the Slavs is to oppose all forms 
of rigid Imperialism, and to be the fertile mother of new 
nations—one would have thought that there were nations 
enough, and Mr. Houston Chamberlain used to have the 
same idea about the Germanic race. However, this book 
does not pretend to a prophetic voice, and Mr. Bailey’s 
Slavonic enthusiasm, if sometimes it outruns the measure, 
is clearly a genuine impulse. He pours scorn on the gaiety 
of Vienna and looks forward to the coming destruction 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire : 

The shadow of doom, the shadow of the Hohenzollern Bird of Prey, 
has fallen upon the eyrie of the decrepit Hapsburg Eazle, and for the 
Dual Monarchy, what remains but disaster? At the close of the 
present awful world-war what can Austria-Hungary hope for ? 

There is something sinister in the charm of Buda-Pesth. Did God 
teach them (the Magyars) music, or was the devil their master ? 

Go into the big church of the Basilika, and hear them render the 
IX. Symphony of Beethoven, hear the last triumphant Finale of that 
tremendous masterpiece, pealing, thundering, ringing down the shadowy 
aisles . . . hear this and you think that the people who make 
this music must be half-angelic. Such music cannot be imagined by 
evil. Yet—do not be too sure. 


There are very few dull pages in the book, for Mr. Bailey 
has, besides this style, an ear for a good story, an eye for 
colour and music. Some of the legends which he quotes 
are quite beautiful. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


History of South Africa since 1795. By G.M.Tuea.. Vol. 
III. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Native Life in South Africa. By Sox. T. Puaatse. P. S. 
King. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Theal’s immense work were 
reviewed in these columns some time ago. Volume III. 
covers the period between 1846 and 1860, a period of very 
great importance in the history of the shouldering of the 
white man’s burden in South Africa. For those fourteen 
years saw the seventh and eighth Kaffir wars, the grant 
of a Constitution to Cape Colony, the erection of Natal 
into a separate colony, the creation and abandonment of 
the Orange River Sovereignty, and the stormy infancy of 
the Boer Republic and the Orange Free State. Mr. Theal’s 
minute narrative of these events repays a very careful 
study. The story, for instance, of the successful boycott 
of the Government both in the Cape Colony and in Downing 
Street by the governed in 1849, when we attempted to 





dump our convicts in South Africa, is an object-lesson in 
the art of politics. Again, few people are probably aware 
that in the middle of the sanguinary seventh Kaffir war 
the Xosas, seeing that they were certain to be eventually 
defeated, suddenly adopted a policy of complete non- 
resistance, with the results foretold by the Tolstoyan 
pacifist. But the chief interest of the volume centres about 
that problem which has dominated South African history 
from the first,and which unfortunately is the cause of Mr. 
Plaatje’s mission to this country and of his book. That 
problem is the relations of the white and black races. Mr. 
Plaatje belongs himself to the latter race. He contends 
that the Natives’ Land Act, passed in 1913 by the South 
African Parliament, is resulting in extreme injustice and 
hardship to the voteless natives, for its effect is to make it 
impossible for them to own or hire land except in restricted 
and inadequate areas. There seems to be no doubt that it 
has led and is leading to wholesale evictions and the com- 
pulsory metamorphosis of native landowners and farmers 
into the labourers and servants of white landowners. The 
passing of the Act may be described roughly as a victory 
of Boer and Free State principles—the genesis of which 
can be clearly traced in Mr. Theal’s narrative—over those 
of the more British Cape Colony. And the supporters of 
the Act do not make the principles attractive in explaining 
them. On the second reading Mr. J. G. Keyter, Member for 
Ficksburg, said that ‘‘the Orange Free State had always 
treated the coloured people with the greatest consideration 
and the utmost justice. They told the coloured 
people plainly that the O. F. S. was a white man’s country 
and that they intended to keep it so. . . . His ex- 


‘perience was that the Native should be treated firmly, 


kept in his place and treated honestly. They should 
tell him, as the Free State told him, that it was a white 
man’s country, that he was not going to be allowed to buy 
land there or hire land there, and that if he wanted to be 
there he must be in service.”’ It is interesting to compare 
these views with the statement of Mr. Theal that in 1854 
the white population of the Free State was fifteen thousand, 
and that the Basuto chief Moshseh had at least twelve 
well-armed warriors for every white man that could take 
the field. Mr. Theal’s passages indeed show very clearly 
how what was a black man’s land in 1813 had become a 
white man’s land, in Mr. Keyter’s sense, by 1913—they pro- 
vide plenty of food for meditation upon the white man’s 
burden in a black man’s land and also upon the black’s man 
burden in a white man’s land. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Handbook of the Christian Religion. By H.B.Younc. Society of 
SS. Peter and Paul. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is not nearly so terrible a little book as it might be. To some 
this codifying and arranging and indexing of religion, these maps of the 
spiritual world, will always seem rather detestable. But they help 
some people to hold some truth—and that is as much as you can say 
in defence of anything. Mr. Young is a Catholic of that non-Papal 
variety which so frequently arouses irritation in England. His 
book is intended for the use of teachers, and deals in order with the 
Creeds, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer. He sometimes 
deals in criticism, as in the very sound statement as to the unsatisfactori- 
ness of such expressions as *‘ the burden of our sin is intolerable to 
us”; but as a rule he is simply exegetical. 


The French Renascence. By Cuartes Saroxea. Allen and Unwin. 
5s. net. 

The title of this book is misleading. There is no reason why Dr. 
Sarolea should not publish a volume of essays on various figures of 
French history and letters from Montaigne to Raymond Poincaré ; 
but they are not sufficiently bound together by the panegyric on the 
French genius which forms the introduction and the close. ‘ The 
French Renascence” apparently refers to contemporary France, but 
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one finds essays on Pascal, Madame de Maintenon, Rousseau, Mira- 
beau, Robespierre, Marie Antoinette. The historical essays are too 
slight to demand mention, except the rather interesting ‘‘ Napoleon 
as a Socialist” ; the literary studies are platitudinous. We do not 
know how the news that Bergson was the father of Pragmatism (p. 299) 
will be received in America ; but the essay on Bergson and the essay on 
Meeterlinck are quite worth reading. 


THE CITY 


S from Monday next, there will be no minimum 
A rices on British securities, the last of these 
Seine now been removed. This is gratifying, 
for London now goes back to the position of being a free 
market—so far as Government restrictions are concerned— 
for all classes of securities. The stocks principally affected 
are Irish Land stocks, Local Loan stock, Indian Government 
stocks, London County Council, and other Home Corporation 
and County stocks, as well as the loans of Public Boards— 
such as the Metropolitan Water Board. Altogether about 
276 stocks are affected, three-fourths of them being British 
Corporation stocks. The City has been much interested 
in the purchase by Mr. Hughes on behalf of the Australian 
Government of fifteen vessels, which, it is estimated, entailed 
an expenditure of nearly £2,000,000, and is wondering 
whether part of the recent Loan was destined for this 
urpose. The prospectus stated that the proceeds would 
e devoted to public works. It would not be the first 
time that the British public provided money for Colonial— 
and even foreign—Governments at a relatively low rate, 
to enable them to secure for their mys me poy advantages 
which our home population would be glad to enjoy. This 
important further development in State Socialism on the 
part of the Australian Government is not looked = in the 
City as being particularly favourable to the Peninsular 
ond Oriental Co., but it is not popular just now to run down 
anything that Mr. Hughes says or does, so we are not likely 
to hear much criticism. There are no very prominent 
features in the investment markets. British Oil and Cake 
Mill shares have been rising of late on the elimination of 
foreign competition and on the absorption of a competing 
company. Last year these shares were as low as 18s. 6d., 
and as recently as the end of April they were obtainable at 
19s. 9d.; now they are quoted at 28s. Motor companies’ 
shares seem to be in demand, particularly in the Midlands. 
Practically their whole production is taken by the Govern- 
ment, and the prohibition of imports of foreign cars should 
enable them to retain their home market. Shipping shares 
oe firm, as do rubber shares, although the commodity 
itself has fallen somewhat in price. The Brieh Rubber 
Estates, mentioned here on June 17th at 25s. 6d.,are now 
26s. 6d., and appear worth more. The mining market is 
depressingly quiet, and does not apparently stand much 
chance of regaining from the rubber market its erstwhile 
sition of being the favourite section for the speculatively 
inclined ; but then people have made money in the rubber 
market. There is not much business doing in the oil market, 
but Shells keep very firm at 109s. Trinidad Leaseholds—at 
12s. 6d.—are well spoken of as a speculation in this market, 
and for an investment de | haleine I hear that 
Roumanian Consolidated at 14s. 6d. are really good. 


* * * 


Investors in Home Railway stocks are notoriously 
conservative, and are seldom inclined to sell. Usually the 
stocks have come to them by inheritance, and having been 
accustomed to see their value fall steadily for many years, 
most of these holders do not see why they should not go 
on enjoying the experience. I have before me a list of 
Home Railway Prior Charge Stocks issued by a London 
broker which contains such remarkable bargains as 
Caledonian 4 a cent. Debenture Stock to yield £4 14s. 8d. 
per cent., Midland 2} per cent. Preference Stock to yield 


£4 16s. per cent., and Great Eastern 4 per cent. Preference 
to yield £5 8s. = cent. According to this, the credit of 
the Caledonian Rai 


Iway Co., which does not pay dividends 





on all its stocks, is equal to that of the British Empire, for 
the yield on the 4} per cent. War Loan is the same as that 
on the Caledonian 4 per cent. Debenture Stock, with the 
distinction that on the British Government Loan there is 
an assured profit on repayment at par not later than 1945, 
whereas the Railway Debenture is perpetual. The Midland 
Railway 24 per cent. Preference Stock must be regarded by 
some investors as being better class than the Loans of the 
Dominions, for it is priced to yield £4 16s. per cent., whereas 
on the recently issued Australian Loan 5} per cent. can be 
obtained ; and if a long-dated security is required, Canadian 
Government 4 per cent. Stock, repayable 1960, can be 
bought to yield about the same rate, without counting the 
profit on redemption. There is, however, no accounting 
for tastes, and possibly some people feel safer with Home 
Railway Preferred Stocks for the repayment of which no 
provision is made, than with British and Colonial Govern- 
ment Stocks, which the respective Governments have 
undertaken to pay off at par at given dates. 
* * * 


Reference was made here some time ago to the agitation 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. was carrying on in opposition 
to the United States Government proposals to erect its 
own armour-plate plants. Since then Congress has voted 
the construction of such plant, and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has gone on issuing its circulars addressed to the members 
of Congress, some of the statements in which are so extra- 
ordinary that they are worth reproducing. Here they are: 


Some people say that the very fact that the Bethlehem Steel Company 
is so aggressively fighting the proposal to build a Government armour 
plant is conclusive proof that the Company is seeking to assure for 
itself the ‘* vast profits’ derived from private manufacture. 


The fact is that armour-making is the least profitable feature of steel 

manufacture. 
* . * 

The reason we oppose a Government plant is very simple. It is this: 

Even though the making of armour is unprofitable, we have invested 
over $7,000,000 in our armour plant. 

That plant is useless for any other purpose. 

It would be good business for us to make armour for the Government 
at any price over and above the actual shop cost, rather than sacrifice 


our entire investment. 
* > +. 


We do not seek to save big profits; our purpose is very frankly to 
save our armour plant—itself built solely for the use of the Government 
—from going to the scrap-heap. 

To do that we are pre to agree for any period to any terms of 
manufacture which the Federal Trade Commission shall say absolutely 
protects the Government of the United States. 

In another circular the company states that there is no 
question as to the quality of armour the American Govern- 
ment is now obtaining—it being the best in the world— 
and they “ offer to continue producing that quality of armour 
under Government supervision at any price the Government 
itself shall name as fair.” 

* * * 


Bankers’ circulars from Canada show a line of City of 
Montreal 5 per cent. Bonds, repayable May Ist, 1936, 1s 
being offered there at par and interest, so as to yield exactly 
5 per cent. The fact that coupons of the Bonds themselves 
when due are payable either at Montreal or New York at 
the holder’s option is attractive, but it is surprising that 
the Ha! of Montreal should be able to raise loans at 
practically the same rate as the United Kingdom, and this 
is doubtless only possible on account of United States 
investors’ predilection for dollar securities emanating 
from their own Continent. In the particulars given with the 
offers of the Loan, it appears that the valuation of property 
in Montreal exceeds $830,000,000 and that the total funded 
debt is $96,000,000—of which about $20,000,000 is 
represented by the municipal water supply. At the census of 
1911 the population was 470,480, but it is now estimated 
to be 600,000. At the same time City of Vancouver 44 per 
cent. Bonds can be bought to yield 53 per cent., and most 
of the provincial Government Come to yield about 5} per 


cent. 
Emit DAVIES. 
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GENERAL BOTHA. 


By HAROLD SPENDER. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Absorbingly interesting in its every page.”—West- 
minster Gazette. 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 
By his Brother JOHN HOWARD PARNELL. tos. 6d. net. 


“Helps us to understand the complex personality of 
the ‘ Uncrowned King’ readable throughout.” 
—Morning Post. 


THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 
By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. 6d. net. 


“There are very few of us who could not benefit by 
it.’—New Statesman. 











New Fiction. 


SPECTATORS. By Ciara Smrtiand T. Bosanguer 
“ A BEAUTIFUL book.’ —New Statesman. 6s. 


HOW JONAS FOUND HIS ENEMY. By 
GREVILLE MACDONALD. 6s. 


“ Beautiful and living 
—Manchester Guardian. 


A SLAV SOUL, By A. Kouprin. 5s. net. 
“ As searching and as vivid as Mr. Kipling’s stories.” — 
Athenaeum. 





serene and passionate.” 


THE PROGRESS OF KAY. By G. W. BULLETt, 
4s. 6d. net. 


FOR ENGLAND. By H. FIELDING-HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 
JUST DAVID. By ELEANOR H. PORTER. 6s. 
BARNACLES. By J. Macpoucart Hay. 6s. 

















“CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10, Orange Street, London, W.C. 
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An Amazing Story.—Glasgow F orward. 


16 Pages. Price One Penny. 


War Finance and the Worker 


By FREDERICK TEMPLE 


(Author of * Interest, Gold and Banking”). 








London : THE COMMONWEALTH PRESS, 118 Cannon Street, E.C. 
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OUTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 
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TYPE WRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 





description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
provided. Mee Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
RO FOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lene. Tel. 
1565. 





? A MSS. must be typewritten.” We do it accurately, 
neatly, cheaply quickly under expert literary supervision. Work returned 
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Street, Leicester, 
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“The Sister of Literature -Tobacco’ 


To 
superexcellent tobacco 
& which goes far beyond 
e all the panaceas, 
potable gold, and = 
philosophers stones# 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


ROBERT BURTON : 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 














White Label. Mild and Medium. 
6° ZT 
Per oz. Per oz. 





For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
and Sailors in Milita Hospitals at Home 
and for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 
_., JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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HOW TO PAY 
FOR THE WAR. 


| 
Being ideas offered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by the Fabian Research Department. 


Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 











This is not a project of fancy taxes, or any 
other device to finance the carrying on of 
the war. The Fabian Research Department 
looks ahead to the first decade of Peace, when 
the nation will have a public debt of four 
thousand millions, and a normal annual 
expenditure of five hundred millions. How 
can this burden be borne without crippling 
industry, lowering the Standard of Life, or 
hampering individual enterprise? It is sug- 
gested that the only way is to increase the 
national productivity in all directions, and to | 
diminish the charges upon it. Instead of | 
multiplying taxes on production or consump- 
tion, we ought to untax industry and regularise 
demand. 





At all booksellers price 6s. net, or direct from 
THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP, | 
25, TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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The Fabian Summer School 
Baliol School, Sedbergh, Yorkshire 


HE Summer School will hold its roth Annual Session at Baliol School, half- 

a-mile from the quaint old market town of Sedbergh, in the West Riding 

of Yorkshire. The house is situated on rising ground 500 feet above sea level, 

commanding a grand and extensive view of heather-clad moors and mountains. 

The grounds, covering about six acres, include a tennis court, playing fields, 
gymnasium fitted with Swedish apparatus, and an open-air swimming bath. 


The aim of the School is to bring together for mutual intercourse persons 
interested in the various kinds of Socialist work and Social Reform, and to afford 
opportunities for courses of Sociology and Economics. But while study is one 
great object of the School, it is not forgotten that recreation and rest will be needed 
by those who come there. This locality has, therefore, been chosen on account of 
its being an excellent centre for mountaineering, walking and other excursions ; 
picnics and organised outings will be arranged once or twice a week. Membership 
of the School is not limited to Members of the Fabian Society or to adherents of 
any one political party or school of thought. There is accommodation for about 
fifty residents. 

The out-door recreations will include tennis, croquet and bathing. Golf can 
be obtained ata Links quite near Sedbergh, particulars of which can be had of 
Messrs. Jack & Sons, Main Street, Sedbergh. There is plenty of good fishing in the 
neighbourhood, for which licences: can be obtained from Mr. Greenbank, Main Street, 
Sedbergh. There isalso a bowling green, of which the Manager is Mr. Haggarth, 
Rate Collector, Sedbergh. 


Programme for Session. 





August 7th & 8th.—Ju.iius Wrst. Two Lec- August 24th & 25th.—PROFESSOR MICHAEL SAD- 
tures on ‘‘ Chartism and its LER, C.B. Two Lectures on 
Relationship to Modern Revo- “ War and the Future of Eng- 
lutionary Movements.” lish Education.” 

», 28th & 29th.—S. K. RatTcuiFFE on “ How 

», 0th & r1th.—Miss A. E. HorRNIMAN. the American President is 
Two Lectures on “ Tendencies Elected,” and “ The New De- 
of the Modern Drama.” mocracy in America.”’ 

»» 14th & 15th.—St. JoHN Ervine on “ The » jae = Bn gy tony 
Sinn Fein Rebellion described liminary Considerations for 
by an Eye-Witness, and = Feminism’”’: I. “‘ The Pillars of 

The Future of Ireland. Society.” II. “Feminism and 

» 17th & 18th—Iarurt. W. S. SANDERS on Vital Statistics.” 

“The German Conception of September 4th—StpNEY WEBB on “ Labour 

Democracy,” and “‘ The Mean- After the War’: I. “ Wages 

ing and Value of German and Trade Unionism. 

Culture.” _ 5th.—Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB on “ Pro- 
: fessional Organisation.”’ 

», 21st & 22nd.—H. SNELL on “ Empire - 7th & 8th—Siwney Wess on II. 
Re-organisation after the War ”’ as Capital and Taxation,’’ and 
and ‘‘ Education and National III. “‘ Public Control of In- 
Idealism.” dustry.” 


FEES.—(a) Single Rooms in School House, £2 7s, 6d. per week ; (B) Single 
Rooms in Bungalow, £2 2s. per week; (c) Double Rooms, £2 per week; 
(p) Curtained Cubicles in Larger Rooms, £1 17s. 6d. per week. 

These Fees include charge for Lectures and gratuities to servants. 

Classes for Swedish Gymnastics and Country Dances will be held at 9.30 each 
morning : fee 2s. per week. 

Syllabus can be obtained from, and all communications should be addressed to, 

Tue Fasran Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S,W. 
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